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The above heading sets forth the subject 
assigned for this essay. It is neccessary to 
state in brief the condition of agriculture as 
preliminary to the main question, viz.: The 
advantages of keeping improved live stock. 
The area indicated is broadly divided into a 
region of mixed husbandry and a planting 
district. In Maryland, Virginia, and certain 
parts of North Carolina, the country is 
naturally adapted for a system of mixed hus- 
bandry, which is for the most part practiced 
in a loose way. Southward to the Gulf ex- 
tends the “ land of cotton ;” “cotton is king,” 
to whom all things are subservient and tribu- 
tary. In the planting country their exclu- 
sive system is aided by the cheap through 
rates of cheap-grown Western grain and 
meat, of which grain the cotton States bought 
in 1881, 286,000,000 bushels. In the region 
of mixed husbandry competition with these 
cheap-grown, cheap-carried products of the 
West renders it well nigh impossible to farm 
profitably, and not by skill in culture, so skin 
the land as rapidly to reduce its productive 
power. But if by such skillful methods of 
culture, such practice becomes the general 
result, nothing can be more certain than the 
reduction by degrees of the natural fertility 
of the land and the final arrival of a time 
when serious and rapid encroachment on 
capital can no longer be avoided by such 
methods, if bread is to be kept in the mouths 
of the helpless aged and little ones who de- 
pend upon the farm for the staff of life. 
Already to a great extent in the planting dis- 
trict the exclusive system of culture has so 
run down the producing power of the land 
that profitable culture of the great staple is 
no longer possible without a general resort 
to the stimulus of chemical manures—a 
mere makeshift as all experience proves. It 
cannot be disputed that there is no one thing 
more certain than the final result of this ex- 
pedient, viz.: the ultimate and more speedy 
exhaustion of the natural fertility of the soil. 

At the West—glancing thither for one 
moment—it is beyond dispute that persistent, 
extensive and exhaustive cropping by means 
of skillful culture and the use of improved 
machinery and implements, largely driven 
by steam and horse power, is rapidly 
reducing the natural fertility of the soil. So 
that American agricn]iure is a general system 
of spoliation and plunder, by this generation, 
of the national domain, the natural and only 
staple and permanent inheritance of posterity. 

The problem then is this, viz.: to farm 


profitably withoyt requciag the paturgl fey- | 





tility of the land. In order to do this there 
is no room to doubt the prime necessity for 
the adoption of a system of diversified hus- 
bandry, which shall include a scientific rota- 
tion of crops, and the full utilization of green 
fallows, animal manures, and commercial fer- 
tilizers. Furthermore, the enormous food- 
residue, or manure contained in the vast 
excreta of our whole human population, 
which now goes almost wholly to waste, 
must be recovered to the agriculture of the 
country, in a shape odorless, dry, portable, 
that ,it may go back upon the arable fields 
whence the food supply of teeming and mul- 
tiplying millions is drawn. Here mect upon 
common ground the scientific agriculturist, 
the scientific sanitarian and physician, and 
the wise and enlightened publicist. Hence 
a borrowed and reflected light shines upon 
the purely agricultural question of the con- 
servation and utilization of animal manures 
in scientific farming. 

It is upon the question of the necesity of 
feeding animals as one clement in the con- 
servation of the natural fertility of our arable 
lands that the advantage of raising improved 
live stock largely turns. From this stand- 
point we view an animal as a machine for 
the conversion of the prodacts of our. ficlds 
into marketable animal products, and ma- 
nure. It gocs without saying that what we 
want is the animal which will effect this 
conversion. with the least possible cost and 
waste, or in other words most speedily and 
economically. Does the proposition that the 
various improved breecs of live stock will 
effect this more economically than the various 
native or “scrub” sorts need demonstration or 
argument? The writer imagines not. He 
supposes that that proposition will receive 
the universal assent of all persons well in- 
formed in agricultural science. It will in- 
deed scarcely be combat‘ed by any person at 
all. 

How then stands the case? It has been 
shown that the great problem in agriculture, 
both from the practical and the scientific 
standpoint, is to farm profitably and not re- 
duce the natural fertility of the soil. It has 
been shown that in order to sclve that prob- 
lem successfully a scientific system is neces- 
sary, which must consist in a suitable rotation 
of crops, including a green fallow, supple- 
mented by animal manures and commercial 
fertilizers. It has been shown that in the 
present condition of their agriculture, sub- 
jected to the competition of the West, Mary- 
land and Virginia find a resort to such a 
system peculiarly urgent and necessitous at 
this very time, and that a similar diversifica- 
tion of their system is an acknowledged ne- 
cessity of the planting States of the South. 
It has been shown that the economical con- 
version of the products of the earth into 
marketable animal products and manure is 
a prime factor in the problem stated, and that 
the improved breeds of live stock will effect 
this more economically than the “scanty,” 
the “‘ecrub” and the “scalawag.” It results, 
therefore, that not merely would the univer- 
sal exchange of the better for the worse sorts, 
of the improved for the native gorts, of live 
stock, prove advantageous to the agriguiture 











' of Maryland, Virginia and the States south, 


but that the change in view of the present 
condition and prospects of the agriculture of 
those States is urgently and necessitously 
demanded. 

If these things be true we may now de- 
scend to more exact and special particulars. 
Does there exist any reason why improved 
animals may not be substituted for unim- 
proved native sorts in any part of the area of 
country under consideration? Certainly and 
most assuredly not! It would unquestion- 
ably be mere folly to attempt to introduce 
any particular breed, improved or unim- 
proved, into a country where the conditions 
essential to their support and maintenance 
in their best form neither exist nor can be 
created. There would be no sense at all in 
taking Shorthorn cattle or Cotswold sheep 
to the pine ‘barrens of North Carolina; 
whereas, Devons or Jerseys and their grades, 
Brahmins and their grades, Southdowns and 
their grades, might be taken there with every 
prospect of advantage. It has fallen within 
the personal experience of the writer to ob- 
serve the very great and obvious improve- 
ment of the native swine of that very region 
by the. admixture of Berkshire blood, the 
grades being in all respecis treated like the 
natives. It would be simple foolishness to 
take Percheron horses to that section, beeause 
they, like other animals, eat in proportion to 
their live weight, and could only be kept in 
@ condition fit for.work at great trouble and 
cost; whereas, there is no sort of agricultural 
labor to perform in that light soil needing 
the great weight and ponderous slow-moving 
strength of such a beast. But any one may 
there observe a medium or small-sized, clean 
boned, sound footed horse, of great activity 
and endurance, excellently well adapted to 
all the uses of that country, which is plainly 
the offspring of the improved blood of the 
English race horses of half a century or more 
ago, which then stood for mares throughout 
that section at a fee of say $50.00 for thor- 
oughbred mares and not above $10.00, often 
less, for work mares; a most wise and pub- 
lic spirited arrangement, the good effects of 
which are to this day plainly distinguishable 
by a person trained to habits of observation. 
Good tempered, well formed thoroughbred 
or trotting stallions, if now generally rein- 
troduced into that section and stood upon 
liberal terms would prove a great public 
benefit. In place of the nondescript animals 
now to be found there as the debris of the 
war, the best saddle and harness horses might 
be bred at not a whit more expense than it 
costs to raise and break the most worthless 
brute, not worth over $40,00 at his best mark, 
For every such brute might be substituted 
at the same or very slight additional cost a 
first-class saddle horse, or gentleman’s driv- 
ing horse, worth from $150 to $250. A word 
even to the wise is not sufficient; neverthe- 
less herein lies a peady source of profit that 
might easily be availed of by any farmer. 
The writer is himself a breeder of high-class 
saddle horses and gentlemen's driving horses, 
and he knows that the demand for such is at 
present far beyond the supply and every 
year increasing ; and present prices are not 








unremunerative. Moderate intelligence in 
the selection of stallions would undoubtedly 
double the value of the horse stock of our 
entire section within five years. 

But perhaps the improvement which can 
be most easily, promptly and cheaply effected 
in the whole agricultural system of all these 
States would be by means of improved sheep. 
The chronic objection to this statement. is 
“dogs.” It is not maintained that dogs are 
not very destructive of sheep, but it is main- 
tained that farmers have the remedy in their 
own hands. They have the majority of votes. 
They keep also, and permit to be kept, a vast 
majority of the sheep-stcaling dogs. 

In sheep husbandry lies the sheet anchor 
of the hope of beginning the live stock im- 
provement in the cotton States. States which 
for the maintenance of such live stock as 
they keep, were for the year 1880 importers 


of 4,000,000 tons of hay, and 166,000,000 


bushels of corn and 77,000,000 bushels of oats, 
to say nothing of 42,000,000 bushels of wheat 
for human food, and prodigious quantities cf 
pork at $20 per barrel, which ought to have 
been raised at home at a cost not above three 
cents per pound, All over the whole cotton 
area sheep can be grown at very small cost, 
and wool of the finest quality be produced, 
as shown by the late Mark R. Cockrill, who 
produced in Mississippi fine wool which was 
pronounced by the best experts in this 
country and Etrope equal in every respect 
to the highest fine-wool standard. There 
are in Maryland, Virginia and the Carolinas 
vast areas of land now wholly unproductive, 
dead, tax-bearing capital, which might be 
profitably occupied by sheep, stocked up at 
a small cost with native ewes, tupped by 
Southdown or Merino rams ; in five years the 
original stock of native ewes could be re- 
placed by young grade ewes worth fully 
double the cost of original stock, and lambs 
and wool besides sent to market annually, 
yielding one hundred per cent on the invest- 
ment. Continuing the use of pure rams only, 
in a few years more ewes could be had with 
three and four crosses of thoroughbred blood, 
native to the soil and acclimated thoroughly 
tothe country. These flocks would in them- 
selves be worth four times the cost of their 
production. There is not the least reason 
why ten millions of three-quarter bred South- 
down and Merino ewes cannot be introduced 
into the area under consideration; they would 
be worth forty millions of dollars; and the 
annual income thus simply added to the agri- 
cultural product would not be less than 
thirty millions. 

Now, what stands in the way of this im- 
provement? Want of knowledge, want of 
skill, want of enterprise, and lack of capital 
on the part of farmers. 

Already the exclusive method of cotton 
planting with the use of chemical manures 
evidences, we say, its legitimate results. This 
season numerous dealers in fertilizers have 
failed from inability to collect. debts on cot- 
ton fertilizers, It is a brief story, but to a 
thoughtful man most significant. Agricul- 
tural history like political history repetuts it- 
self. The natural laws of husbandry may 
not be disreganied with impunity. The ye: 
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sult is inevitable; sooner or later it is bound 
to come. No field crop ever has been or 
ever can be continuously and successfully 
grown by the use of chemical manures alone, 
without ruinous outlay, depend upon that! 

_ If the grower of grass and grain finds that 
the economics compel him to raise improved 
live stock to consume the products of his 
fields, how does the matter stand with the 
purchaser of hay and grain? There lies upon 
him a double necessity to improve his breeds. 
It is fearful to contemplate the loss to the 
cotton States from feeding their vast and 
costly annual] import of grain angi hay to the 
veriest scanties and scrubs, not worth in their 
lifetime, nor at their highest mark, the cost 
of the ration they eat in the first year of their 
miserable existence. The matter is not ex- 
aggerated. The writer is not now reporting 
hearsay. He has been himself a Southern 
planter in his day, and has seen and knows 
of his own knowledge that the thing is true 
whereof he speaks. Finally we say as to the 
cotton States it cannot be disputed, and 
every intelligent person knows, that there 
exists to-day an immediate and pressing ne- 
cessity for the introduction there of diversi- 
fied husbandry, in which live stock should 
‘and must play an important role. It is neces- 
sary that the enormous food supply existing 
in the shape of cotton seed to the amount of 
four thousand eight hundred to five thousand 
millions of pounds annual product, shall be 
converted into annual products for market 
and manure for the cotton fields, and in this 
conversion millions of improved live stock 
ought this day to be employed. Unless be- 
times such a change is brought about let no 
one think that the business “boom” that 
now gladdens the whole South will fail to 
come to an early and ruinous end. Let the 
cotton planters learn to know before it is too 
late that their system is a flagrant viclation 
and outrage of the natural laws of hus- 
bandry, the ultimate result whereof is cer- 
tain and universal ruin and devastation. 

For some years before the war between 
the States of the North and South, the grain 
and tobacco growers of Maryland, Virginia 
and Western North Carolina, had abandoned 
their system -of rotation with a fallow of 
clover in favor of a money crop grown at 
random, or for several years in succession on 
the same field by the use of guano. The 
general result may be stated to have been a 
gradual and steady decline in the yield of 
the land notwithstanding the use of increased 
quantities of guano. Before, however, the 
case had proceecied to extremes; war abruptly 
ended the matter by inaugurating a wide 
wasting destruction; the grain fields of 
Maryland and Virginia were converted into 
camps and battle fields, and where the demon 
of-war had been little was left when the end 
come but the bare surface of the ground 
trampled, blackened and desolate. “With the 
cessation of hostilities came the tasks of 
political, social and industrial reconstruction, 


. which ushered in the advent of a period more 


rainous in many respects than war. During 
that period agriculture was only a system of 
temporizing and makeshift. Then came to 
the front the “commercial fertilizer” or 
“manipulated guano,” “wheat manure,” “to- 
bacco manure,” “cotton manure,” “grass 
manure,” “potato manure,” and who knows 
what not! 

There rests-upon the grass and grain far- 
mer of to-day a strong necessity of going 
back to a system of mixed husbandry based 
upon a rotation of crops suited to the land 
and locality; the rotation to include a green 
fallow crop; the money crop to be sustained in 
addition by animal manures and by “commer- 
cial fertilizers.” A main feature of this sys- 
tem must needs be the conversion of as great 
a proportion of the ‘product of the farm as 
possible into animal products, which may be 
cheaply transported to the best markets of 
the world, and manure for the grain, grass 


*. and tobacco fields, with the purchase of as 





much feeding stuff to feed out on the land as 
can be made a financial success. The farmer 
needs no chemical analysis to assure him 
that the dung of well-fed animals is rich and 
available manure. Therefore, in the face of 
Western competition more especially, there 
lies upon the farmer of the class now con- 
sidered a strong, imperative necessity of rais- 
ing improved breeds of live stock to help 
widen the margin of profit and narrow the 
margin of loss in feeding, so that in the final 
summing up of profit and loss on the opera- 
tions of the farm a decent living for the 
farmer’s family, liberal wages for his labor, 
and wherewithal to meet his share of the 
public burdens, may come out, and yet no 
encroachment be made upon capital through 
the reduction of the natural fertility of the 
ner beasts 9 py 

At the West they have been wise enough 
to’practice a general improvement of the live 
stock by the widespread use of thoroughbred 
males, which has served to accentuate and 
emphasize their domination over us in east- 
ern and foreign meat markets. Can Eastern 
“scrubs” ever successfully compete with 
Western “ grades?” If any man entertains 
that belief he had as well undeceive himself 
now. Can the Eastern “land-pike” or 
“ fiddle-face” compete with the Western 
Berkshire or Poland China? * Fiddle-face” 
pork cannot be grown for less than five cents 
per pound; it commonly enough costs from 
seven to nine cents. Berkshire pork should 
not cost above four cents and may be grown 
at three cents or less. Grade Berkshires are 
more than intermediate in quality between 
the “ fiddle-face” and the Berkshire. Toa 
man who raises twenty-five hogs the value 
of a thoroughbred boar of some improved 
breed can scarcely be less than seventy-five 
dollars a year, and his boar will be perfectly 
good for five years; his services being equal 
to 75x5=$375; his first cost not above $20. 
A good thoroughbred ram, costing $25, is 
capable of producing easily a net profit of 
$500. John Doe buys fifty common ewes at 
$2.50—~$125, and a thoroughbred ram of the 
sort best suited to his land at $25. He selects 
his best ewe lambs to replace a portion of the 
old ewes to be sold off each year. At the 
end of five years he has fifty grade ewes 
worth $5—$250. If the increased value of 
wool and lambs sold in the meantime be not 
equal to $275 more—all at the same cost as 
scrubs for keep—then the affair has not been 
well managed, that is all. 

A good thoroughbred bull well managed 
ought to pay one thousand dollars profit to a 
farmer, or a club of farmers; and so of a 
stallion. 

But not the least of the advantages of rais- 
ing improved stock consists in the fact that 
they require better management than the 
common sorts, and so lead to and compel 
better general farm management, and force 
upon the farmer more thoughtful attention 
to @ystem and detail in the management of 
the whole business. It is true that in no 
other possible way can so considerable an 
addition to the farming capital of Maryland, 
Virginia and States south be speedily effected 
as by a general and systematic improvement 


of the breeds of live stock. But the general. 


improvement of the farm practice of the sec- 
tion which would follow, would benefit the 
country to an extent which cannot be com- 
puted in dollars and cents. : 

It is just that habit of order, system and 
close calculation which the farmers of that 
section need to haye forced upon them in 
order to maintain themselves in the face of 
the severe competition which is yearly in- 
tensified in every department of modern life. 
We have a population which will soon be 
increasing at a rate of two millions per year. 
We have also to feed a part of the people of 
Great Britain, whose population has already 
outgrown the limits of agricultural produc- 
tion and is increasing a half million yearly ; 


there ought, therefore,.to be nothing dis- | 





couraging in the future of American agricul- 
ture. But Maryland, Virginia and the States 
south are falling far behind the best methods 
of the age. Their systems must be remod- 
eled. They may best begin by raising im- 
proved live stock. 
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Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

Intelligent farming demands that these 
shall be no continued plant growth without 
a return to the soil of those elements which 
have been removed by cultivation, and which 
are necessary for future production. This is 
a self-evident proposition, so simply true that 
its very simplicity and unquestioned truth 
induces forgetfulness, or at leastis often un- 
heeded, Animal life and growth is depend- 
ent upon a proper and regular supply of food. 
Vegetable growth is equally so dependent. 

In what manner do the farmers of fouth- 
ern Maryland in their agricultural operations 
year by year restore to their land those fer- 
tilizing elements removed by successive crops 
of corn, wheat and tobacco? It must be 
done by one of three methods, or in a meas- 
ure by all of them; else their lands must 
gradually become more or less impoverished. 

An annual and liberal use of fertilizers 
will maintain the productive capacity of the 
soil, as for instance animal manures and fer- 
tilizers of commerce. 

The second means may be classed as vege- 
table manures ; clover, peas, or other legumi- 
nous plants, which derive much of value from 
the atmosphere, and when plowed under in 
their green state, or allowed to shade and 
decay upon the land, add their substance to 
the soil. 

The third method is in an extended rotation 
of crops, so extended during a term of years, 
that nature has in part an opportunity to re- 
store to the land that whicb has been taken 
from it by the efforts of man for his subsis- 
tence. 

There are probably no persons who will 
assert that neither manure, vegetable matter 
or rest is necessary to maintain fertility of 
the soil; yet how few act up to their 
knowledge in this matter ! 

Does the system of agriculture generally 
practiced in this section permit of the com- 
pliance in either or all of these requisites to 
successful and profitable farming? This is 
a question of vital interest to the farmer, 
more pressing than any question of public 
policy, or matter of current interest, as form- 
er rich lands are seen to be growing less pro- 
ductive, whilst hillsides and naturally poorer 
soils have become extremely impoverished, 
and are no lenger profitably cultivated. 

The assertion is boldly made that this 
condition of things is due to the prevalent 
system of agriculture, since it precludes a 
proper supply of home-made manure, as weil 
as prohibits the fertilizing effects of clover, 
and the length of the rotation gives no op- 
portunity for nature's restorer, rest; ene or 
all of which, it has becn maintained as essen- 
tial to land under cultivation. 

First, as to manuring: The supply of 
barnyard and stable manure is dependent 
upon the number of stock properly main- 
tained upon the farm, and it is impossible, 
under the present system, to furnish food for 
more stock than are required for the furm, 
or for them even, for a longer period of the 
year than 4 or 5 months. 

In truth, there are very few instances 
where cattle leave their winter quarters in 
April, as heavy in flesh as when they entered 
them in November, since frequeutly both the 
quality and quantity of food during the win- 
ter has been sadly deficient. At this date 


there is not food enough to last until cattle 
can subsist upon pasture, and upon many 
farms in this section there is neither fodder 
nor straw for feed of working stock; yet 
neither opening buds .or springing grass 
gives evidence that spring time is at hand. 





—_———— 


Instead of having hay and fodder for the 
feed of surplus stock, which should have 
furnished a home market for a portion at 
least of the corn grown upon the farm, be. 
sides affording a liberal supply of the richest 
manure, the Southern Maryland farmer as 4 
‘very general thing is dependent upon hay 
purchased in the City of Baltimore for the 
well being, if not the lives of his work ani- 
mals, from the present time until they can 
provide for themselves. This is a natural 
result of a system of agriculture which de. 
mands the summer’s.growth of grass for the 
summer’s subsistence of the farm stock; and 
which requires one half of the arable land, 
(upon small farms a larger proportion,) for 
the cultivation of tobacco, a crop which 
gives no supply of food. 

Therefore, if ‘cattle feeding be circum. 
scribed within very moderate limits, no large 
supply of manure can be obtained; and the 
system which prevents this, cannot be de- 
pended upon to maintain:the fertility of the 
land by furnishing an annual. and liberai 
supply of Lomc-made manure. 

Does it however allow of the fertilizing 
effects of clover? Briefly stated, clover im- 
proves land by shading it, and thereby pre- 
venting evaporation; it enrichens the soil by 
the decay of its leaves and stems, and brings 
to the surface through the medium of its 
deep reaching roots, fertilizing elements far 
beyond the reach of our staple products. 

Thus is clover one of the cheapest and 
most effective of fertilizing agents. If al- 
lowed to mature its growth, an excellent hay 
can be made, which, when fed to sheep or 
cattle not only increases their money value, 
but gives valuable manure. 

It does not in either of these methods 
bencfit the soil of Southern Maryland to any 
appreciable degree. The general and very 
customary scarcity of both fodder and straw, 
requires that farm stock be turned to graze 
upon the clover ficld early in May, and by 
June no vestige of it remains. No shade is 
given by it to protect the earth from a burning 
mid-summer sun—no leaves or stems have 
been left to enrich the soil by their decay, 
and the destruction of the plant has stunted 
rout growth, which if it had been developed 
would have added to the soil tons of the 
richest vegetable matter—of course there is 
no clover left for hay. 

Nor does the system permit clover growth 
when the heated term has passed, and the 
earth has drank in the August rains, becaure 
until the bleak days, and the frosty nights of 
November, the clover field so called must 
furnish farm stock of all kinds with food; 
unrelieved at any time, unless it be after 
wheat threshing when stock are turned upon 
the stubble to get a “ fresh bite,” often to kill 
or greatly injure the young grass intended 
for next summer’s grazing. So therefore 
whilst it is admitted that to a certain extent 
clover in this section feeds horses and cattle, 
can it be said that it feeds the soil, maintains 
its fertility, adds plant food to it, or benefits 
it as land might be benefitted by vegetable 
matter ? : 

Peas and other leguminous plants are pro- 
hibited by the system, since they would in- 
terfere with the rotation; corn and tobacco 
the first year, must be followed by wheat or 
rye, to be seceded down to clover for pastur- 
age the third year. Here there is no oppor- 
tunity for peas, so valuable as a vegetable 
fertilizer ; and clover remains the entire de- 
pendence for whatever of vegetable matter 
is to be restored to thé soil as compensation 
for what is annfally taken from it. That 
but little is left for it after the summer's 
grazing has already been seen; nor is it pos- 
sible that impoverishment of the soil can be 
prevented, or fertility increased by the third 
method, viz.: by rest; as the efforts of na- 
wre are entirely antagonized by the constant 
and successive demands upon the soil by 
farming under what is known here as the 





| three field system.” 
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There is no rest given it—sods of three or 
four years standing are unknown. The 
demands of the, rotation are that the land 
shall feed the owner during two successive 
years, and must feed the owners’ stock the 
third year; after which it is expected, with- 
out manure, or any save a few loads of coarse 
material from the barnyard, that it shall be 
ready to commence again the rotation from 
which so much is expected. 

Plowed and ‘cultivated the first year in 
hoed crops, it is devoted to the smaller grains 


’ the second year, and grazed to the bare earth 


the third, permitting no opportunity for ma- 
nure making, vegetable growth, or rest. 

A change must occur or soil sterility will 
inevitably ensue. Less land must be annually 


cultivated. Grass is the need of this section, 


and when secured must not be so frequently 
disturbed by the plow: 

The first step towards improvement and 
by far the most important one is to make a 
radical change in the management of farm 
stock. Pasturing as now pursued must be 
discontinued, otherwise improvement seems 
impossible. Clover will be of no service as 
a fertilizer if pastured so early and so per- 
sistently as has been stated to be the custom 
hereabouts; and besides it is not in its green 
state, if ever, the proper food for work 
animals. A permanent pasture lot of 5 or 
10 acres must be provided for cows, a larger 
pasture will be needed, if besides cows, it is 
desired to keep a flock of sheep for mutton 
and wool. An acre or two near by should 
be given to corn, which will be very valuable 
as green food during mid-summer; and less 
than that quantity of land planted in pump- 
kins will keep cows nicely up to their milk 
until they are put into winter quarters. A 
smal] lot at convenient distance from the 
dwelling, will, if supplemented as above sug- 
gested, keep in a proper condition the farm 
stock, that should be at large upon the farm. 
Work horses are to be fed in stables during 
the entire year. In making this or any other 
change, it is but natural to expect some dif- 
ficulty at the out-start; and the Southern 
Maryland farmer would insist that as a suf- 
ficient supply of feed is generally wanting 
for winter’s use, how will it be possible to 
secure all that is needed for the entire year? 
It is not denied that there is much truth in 
this, yet during the present summer pro- 
vision can be made by extra efforts for 
another year; whilst with some, the change 
from grazing to feeding work horses can be 
commenced at once. With grain ct hand, or 
with the means to purchase it, substitutes for 
hay for the summer’s feed may be had from 
June at least in the shape of sowed corn and 
cut cloyér—the former all can have at a 
small cost, the lattcr in sufficient quantity 
for this summer’s use if the clover field is not 
pastured. It is the experience of teamsters 
and managers of city car stables, that horses 
can do twice the work on dry food than 
when grazed, as well as that they are health- 
ier and stronger. 

Beyond all question they will do better 
upon regular feed of proper kind, than upon 
the scanty herbage, which too frequently 
they are forced to seek at night after a day’s 
work ; and when the time is considered which 
is each day required to catch them, along 
with the damage so frequently sustained by 
their tresspass upon growing crops, to say 
nothing of the utter loss of their manure 
during summer, it must be allowed that it is 
cheaper to feed than it is to graze them. If 
doubt of this statement is still entertained 
let it be remembered that a continuance of 
grazing as at present, means continued im- 
poverishment of the soil; whilst feeding 
permits clover to grow and fall upon the land, 
permits a harvest of hay, and thereby greater 
productive powers of the land, and greater 
profits in its cultivation. 

Another benefit to follow this change is 
that the rotation of crops will not be com- 


_ Meneed anew without something having been 





added to the soil. If it has been seen in the 
spring season that the “catch” of clover has 
failed, there is time and opportunity for 4 
growth of peas, a plant possessing of the 
virtues of clover, affording as it does, shade 
to the soil during the heated term, and ad- 
ding thereto by its decay much vegetable 
matter. To a growth of peas there may be 
supplemented a crop of rye, to be in its turn 
plowed under in the spring, a small portion 
of which will afford far more green food dur- 
ing April and May, than is now obtained by 
cattle from the whole field, which although 
intended for the year’s cropping, must com- 
monly remain unplowed until a late day, as 
from it the stock obtains a precarious sup- 
port until they are turned upon the pasture 
field. 

Grass is the necessity of Southern Mary- 
land. With stock removed from the arable 
land, it will be possible (indeed almost cer- 
tain,) that large growths of clover will again 
be seen throughout this section. More hay 
will be made, and it will be fed upon the 
farm in winter, if cattle and sheep have to be 
purchased to consume it; and thus as a 
natural sequence more manure will be made, 


when the double requirements for enriching 


land will be at hand, viz : 
and animal manure. 

Other benefits will ensue from a change in 
the custom of pasturage.- Less fencing 
will be required; an annua] saving in ma- 
terial and labor—less injury to growing crops 
from trespassing stock, and oftentimes less 
unkindly feeling between neighbors frequent- 
ly occasioned by farm animals in search of 
more tempting food than is afforded in a 
pasture of sorrel or a stubble field. Better 
stock will be kept upon farms, for it will not 
pay to feed indifferent animals ; and all stock 
will improve when fed daily upon proper 
food, instead of as now too frequently upon 
improper and insufficient food both in sum- 
mer and winter. 

The doubts incident to any change will 
soon be dispelled, when the benefits that are 
sure to follow are visible. Increased pro- 


vegetable matter 


duction in the near future will compensate 


fully for the inconvenience and cost of a 

new departure, and how great will the com- 

fort be to see lands now showing unmistake- 

able evidence of poverty, giving assurance 

of returning fertility and capacity for larger 

productiveness. Jos. R. OwEns. 
Anne Arundel, March 27th, 1882. 


7. 


Notes on Foreign Agriculture. 





From our Paris Correspondent. 





IMPLEMENTS AND Macminery.—At the 
recent agricultural show held in this city, 
one of the chief proofs of progress and pros- 
perity consisted in the marked attention de- 
voted to the machinery department. Farm- 
ers gave orders freely. French implement 
makers have now almost accomplished their 
education, (thanks to foreigners so liberally 
supplying them with the means to study). 
If native machinery be not so highly fin- 
ished or so cheap as its rivals, it is undoubt- 
edly strongly made—uses well, the quality 
which guarded the Vicar of Wakefield's wife 
in the selection of her gown. Nor are the 
French manufacturers behind in innovation. 
M. Debauis, for example, has improved the 
steam plow for breaking up new lands in Al- 
geria, where palm and other scrub are the 
chief difficulties against reclamation. His 
machine is made in wrought iron and steel, 


, | very solid, and the share descends to four- 


teen inches in the soil, and can be arranged 
to penetrate to twenty. M. Putzenat has 
introduced improvements in the articulated 
harrow, which impart great elasticity. He 
replaces the movable bar by an assembly of 
bars, all of which are, however, independent, 
and preventing the teeth from following in 
identical wakes. The manure distributor of 
M. Conteau has drums so ufranged that the 
quantity of fertilizer distributed over a width 








of 88 inches is regulated with mathematical 
accuracy, following the rapidity with which 


the horse travels, and whether the fertilizer | 


be dry or wet. M. Dauten has invented a 
very ingenious beet dibbling machine. The 
drums can be set, to meet a specified dis- 
tance, for opening the holes injthe soil; then 
the seed is dropped in and a thin layer of 
fine earth covers it. By an endless screw 

, & certain quantity of manure 
can be simultaneously deposited. 


Lrve Stoox.—The exhibition in question 
appears to have almost converted the very 
incredulous that the best means to amelior- 
ate live stock in France is by crossing with 
English pure breeds. This is a truism in 
the case of pigs and nearly so of sheep. The 
fact is becoming apparent, despite all chau- 
viniem, for cattle as well. 

THE CULTIVATION OF BEET ROOT, at pres- 
ent a monopoly in the north of France, is 
rapidly extending to the east and centre. 
Societies are being established not only to 
work up the roots, but to grow them. The 
aim of French cultivators now is to produce 
a root containing one per cent. more in 
yield of sugar, whieh is a superiority that 
the German farmers at present possess. 


THE PHYLLOXERA has encountered a new 
remedy in the employment of bitumen 
against its ravages. So far back as 1879 that 
agent was spoken of favorably, especially 
such as was imported from Judea. Sulphu- 
ret of carbon is still, however, regarded as 
among the perfect cures, double the quan- 
tity of that high-priced chemical being em- 
ployed in 1881 as compared with the pre- 
vious years. The government railway com- 
panies contribute liberally to testing all prac- 
tical remedies. Nothing serious is now at- 
tached to the vines of Soudan and Cochin 
China. American stocks are alone in favor; 
the others are but curiosities. 
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Basilagy in tp Bont, 


Mr. J.C. Stribling, of J of Anderson county, 8. 
C., gives the Southern Cultivator his experi- 
ence in preserving green fodder. He says 
his silo, which probably is the first ever 
made in that State, is located on a hillside 
convenient to his barn; it was first dug out 
about 7} feet long, 11} feet deep and 114 feet 
wide. At the lower end a doorway was dug 
out to a level with five feet of the bottom; 
for convenience in entering the pit through 
the door, a temporary box-work or wall was 
then built of two-inch plank and stout stud- 
ling all around the four sides, with the studs 
and braces inside the pit, so as to leave the 
gutside of the temporary wall sixteen feet 
‘ong and ten feet wide. The outside of the 
temporary wooden wall was smooth and 
stood out from the banks of the pit about nine 
inches all around perpendicular, and there 
was a stout door framing put in at the door- 
way to hold the concrete mortar back and 
leave an opening for the door. After this 
was done all was ready to fill in the space 
between the temporary wooden wall and 
the earthen wall of the pit with !oose con- 
crete mortar and cobble stone. The propor- 
tions for a good concrete mortar that will 
suit this work is as follows: Waterslaked 
lime, three parts; hydraulic cement, two 
parts; sharp sand or finely broken stone, 
five parts; the mortar was made very thin 
and poured in to the depth of six inches, and 
then cobble stones of any shape or size, from 
six inches in diameter down, was rained or 
dropped in the mortar as long as it would 
take them; and then more mortar and more 
stone was continued, until the concrete wall 
was as tall as we wished it; and after the 
new wall was complete and stood a few days, 
the wooden wall was removed and a con- 
crete floor about six inches deep was laid in 
the bottom of the pit, making the silo com- 
plete, excépt a covering to keep the rain 
from falling in it. 








; COST OF SILO. rep 
IP nce escgeccccoes cennseveceareses seses eae 
~~ yepeahenpestt wuidd oe decude sbucousodees cubes 6-4 
vay Ree od for wall and "weights Feast ute § 00 
Three and fifty feet of lumber ° 
for laying on ensilage .......+,+sseseeseres 8 50 
Carting sand ...... 2.6... ..06+ 2 50 
Total .. vessees $79 00 
Capacity of silo 40 to 50 tons. 


The above silo is what I consider a first- 
class one, and cost more than some that I 
have seen in use at the North. A good silo 
can be dug in a clay knoll on top of some 
elevated spot where there is good clay soil 
and no danger of water springing in at the 
sides. My silo is on a hillside, and it was 
necessary to make the wall water tight. In 
the clay silo there is no need of putting any- 
thing in the pit except some rough boards to 
keep the feed off the clay. My silo was built 
by my farm hands, with the help of one ex- 
pert, and the price for labor was given at the 
regular prices for day labor and hauling, etc. 

PLANTING THE CROP. 

I planted my corn for ensilage on 12th . 
July, on land where I had harvested small 
grain the same year, (this gave me two crops 
on the same land). The rows were about 
24 feet wide, and about three or four grains 
to the foot in drill; the crop was plowed 
twice with sweeps, no hoeing was done—the 
yield of green fodder per acre, grown as 
above, is estimated at from 20 to 40 tons. 
The corn should be cut immediately after 
the tassel is out, while the whole stock is 
green and in a succulent condition. It does 
not make any material difference whether 
the weather be wet or dry while the work is 
going on, though that which is put down 
with dew on it, or light rain, seems to keep 
better than where it is allowed tq wilt in the 
sun after cutting. — 

PITTING THE FODDER. 

My fodder corn was cut and put away in 
my silo on the 18th and 14th of September, 
being a little over two months from the time 
of planting to that of putting away the en- 
silage. The torn was cut with common 
knives or hand sickles and hauled to the 
silo, where it was run through a cutting ma- 
chine run by steam power, and cut in pieces 
from one-half to three-fourths inches long, 
the ensilage falling directly from the ma- 
chine into the silo. The harvest, cutting 
and storing away of the green food should 
all go on continually until the work be com- 
pleted. The cut food or ensilage should not 
be allowed to stand 24 hours without having 
more fresh cut forage put down on top of it, 
though it matters not if the work goes on for 
several days or a week, if it is continually 
going on and tramped well. 

In my pit I kept one hand spreading and 
tramping all the while of filling, and when 
we were through cutting all hands joined in 
leveling and tramping until the cut food 
was compact and level; then we put on our 
two inch plank sawed 2x14 and 1} inches 
shorter than the pit was wide, so as to allow 
the whole mass and cover to sink without 
catching against the wall. These planks 
were placed together, except they did not 
rub nearer the wall all around than 1} inches, 
After the whole was covered with plank we 
pat about 1,500 pounds of stone to each 
square yard of surface of cover; these stones 
were such as we picked off the fields that 
were in our way. When this pit is opened 
for the purpose of feeding, it will be neces- 
sary to remove the stone off of one or two 
planks at the time and then cut (it will be 
very tight and weighing from 40 to 70 pounds 
to the cubic foot, the difference in weight is 
owing to the solidity—that cut shortest and 
weighted heaviest weighs more per cubic 
foot,) and feed it all to the bottom of the pit, 
keeping the edges cut down perpendicular 
and even with the edge of the plank yet 
having the weights on it. 

I make no attempt at arguing the question 
about the value of the new discovery, or the 
advantages and profit of preserving the green 
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food over that of drying or curing of forage, 
as ft seems to me there are but few intelli- 
gent farmers who are not willing to concede 
there is immense saving in the value of the 
food, besides there is no uncertainty about 
the weather and getting part, at least, of the 
crop lost from bad weather. I have not 
heard of one failure of a silo where the at- 
tempt has been made on the proper princi- 
ples; and I have seen cows, horses, hogs, 
sheep, and even poultry eating ensilage, or 
green corn, and snow on the ground. 

OBSERVATIONS IN FEEDING ENSILAGE. 

When wefirst commenced to feed, some 
of the stock ate the ensilage with a relish at 
first, and others did not cat it well until they 
had acquired the appetite by mixing bran or 
meal with asmall quantity at first,and grad- 
ually increasing the ensilage until all my 
stock, cows, mules and horses eat it as well 
as one could wish. Sometimes they leave 
the dry feed and eat up the ensilage clean. 
About one cubic foot of average ensilage 
makes an average feed for an average cow 
or horse one day, or would say that on a 
moderate good acre of land there could be 
grown from 500 to 800 daily rations of excel- 
lent forage for a grown cow or mule. Why 
can’t all cotton planters raise all the forage 
they need if the above figures are true? 1 
have given the figures below rather than 
above the average yield, and my figures do 
not come over half way the average of some 
of the “ensilagists” at the North. The ob- 
jection to ensilage at the North is that it 
comes in when they are the busiest with 
their other crops. This we can control—we 
have four months to choose from—we can 
plant our corn and peas so they will come in 
when we'can best attend to this work, and 
then we can put away our forage wet or dry, 
with a certainty, regardless of the weather. 
With. ensilage and: cotton secd meal we can 
raise beef, mutton and pork enough for all 
our uses. 


Advantages of Small Flocks. 


The reason why large flocks of sheep— 
and the principle applies to all farm stock— 
are less thrifty than a small number together 
is answered very truly by an address before 
the Indiana Sheep Growers’ Association, in 
speaking of pasturing: There is one thing 
about pasturing sheep that has been over- 
looked, viz., the damage done to the grass by 
being run over by the flock. While I be- 
lieve one acre of good grass would keep five 
or maybe eight sheep well, I do not believe 
100 acres would keep 500 sheep. Five sheep 
would probably do but little damage to one 
acre, even though they were confined to it; 
they would puta few tracks over it in a day, 
and would easily find fresh grass each day. 
But suppose we put 500 sheep in a 100 acre 
lot ; if each sheep would confine themselves 
to their own particular acre they would 
probably do wellin summer. But they will 
not do this, and right here is where theory 
and practice part company. Our five sheep 
start out to graze, and the 495 go along with 
them. Now, a sheep is a dainty creature, 
and likes clean food. So the hindermost 
part of the flock keep pushing ahead, paying 
little or no attention to what has been al- 
ready run over, and being in each other's 
way each would go over ten times as much 
ground before it is filled as it ought. And 
having so much more work to get its food, it 
does not do so wellas one that can satisfy itself 
with little or no exertion. Going over the 
trail too frequently and picking about dung 
and urine for grass is doubtless what makes 
large flocks so liable to disease.— Hz. 
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Tae MARYLAND ImpRoveEpD LIvE Brock 
Breepers AssocraTion will hold its re; 
jar quarterly meeting on 10th inst., at 2 P. 
at the rooms of the Merchants and Manufac- 
turers’ Association, corner of Baltimore and 
Ifoward streets, in this city. Mr. Willis P. 
Hazard, of Chester county, Pa., will deliver 
an address on the Guenon system of selecting 
cows tithe the escutcheon, 
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JERSEY COW LADY MEL 24, (1795). 
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We are glad to be able to present the por- 
trait of this,the greatest of the Pansy-Albert 
cows. First, because she is the result of the 
line of breeding which we have so often 
recommended to our Jersey breeders. A 
line which we are happy to say has been 
adopted in the herds of Messrs. Phillips, 
Von Kapff, Ridgely, and Watts and Seth, of 
Baltimore county; and because of a very 
ably written article by Col. W. B. Mont- 
gomery, in the Live Stock Journal, giving a 
full account of the doings of the Pansy- 
Albert, as well as his line of breeding, the 
latter of which we'recommend to our breed- 
ers. 


THe AMERICAN FARMER in the past year 
has devoted much of its space, we have 
tried our utmost to infuse new life into the 
Jersey interests of Maryland, and are grati- 
fied to be able to say that our efforts 
have been appreciated to a greater extent’ 
than we anticipated. We have, from time 
to time, tried to imprcss on our breeders the 
value of the male in the breeding herd. As 
a result, there are at the head of several of 
the herds of our county, bulls that for breed- 
ing and individual worth, are the peers of 
any on the continent, and that have been 
purchased at prices unheard of before we 
began our efforts. We have also tried to 
impress on their minds the value of the 
breeder’s maxim, “ repeat a successful cross.” 
The result is that those families that have 
heretofore “nicked” well, are largely repre- 
sented in our county. We have deprecated 
the crossing Of animals merely from conven- 
ience, and have urged our breeders to form 
their ideal cow, and strive by judicious cross- 
ing to bring their herds up to this standard. 
’Tis by this means and nothing else, that our 
domestic animals have been brought to their 
present state of perfection. 

The following description of Mr. Mont- 
gomery’s line of breeding fully explains cur 
point, and as several of our Baltimore 
county breeders have been selecting bulls 
from Mr. M’s herd, we feel that it will not 
be without interest. 

“ The bull practically represents one-half of 
theherd. His selection, therefore, is the most 
responsible work that can devolve upon any 
breeder. The death of Champion of America, 
(1567), that for several years stood at the 
head of our herd, imposed the necessity of 
selecting his successor. The difficulty at- 
taching to selection in our case, will be best 
understood by stating our present line of 
breeding, viz. ; 








ist. By close in and in breeding of a sub- 
family to perpetuate for future use, as large 
a per cent. as possible of the blood of Albert 
(44). 

2d. By close in and in breeding of a sub- 
family to perpetuate for future use, the larg- 
est per cent. now possible of the blood of 
Champion of America, (1567). 

3d. To combine the best blood of these 
two families, Albert and Pansy, with such 
judicious outcrosses as may be necessary to 
preserve constitutional vigor, and yet not 
destroy the present type and distinguishing 
characteristics of our past breeding. 

To accomplish the above three-fold pur- 
pose, we possess a herd representing as large 
a degree as any other in the Urited States, 
the blood of Albert, (44), and Champion of 
America, [1567]; having five daughters and 
thirteen grand daughters of the furmer, and 
forty five daughters of the latter. 

To accomplish the first, we purchased En- 
sign, [1135], a double grandson of Albert, 
[44]. Through Ensign and ‘our Albert cows, 
we will be able to perpetuate 50 per.cent. of 
Albert blood. 

To accomplish the second, we reserved 
“Champion Royal,” an interbred son of 
“Champion of America,” out of his daughter 
Therese M. [8351]. She made the past year, 
in her two-year old form, 14 Ibs. 2 oz. of but- 
ter in seven days. Her grand dam, Mink 2d, 
[3890], made last August, 16 Ibs. 11} oz. in 
seven days. 

By the use of “Champ‘on Royal,” on the 
interbred daughters of his sire, we will be 
able to perpetuate 75 per cent. of the blood 
of Champion of America. 

To accomplish the third, we have two bulls. 
1st. Hillyard, [8854]. His blood elements 
are as follows: 


Coonaien, of America, epeninty ole per cent. 
Albert, [44] tee son 
Pansy 6th, [38] . spoees deduce stce- eed 3 - 


He differs in blood from the noted sire, Sig- 
nal [1170], in having been sired by Champion 
of America instead of Marius; his dum, 
Lucky Belle, [2214], being a full sister of 
Pansy’s Albert, 1008, and of Pansy Morris, 
2060, dam of Signal. 

The second bull had to beselected. In the 
selection two points were deemed essential. 

1st. That he should be from a family, or 
families, pre-eminent for butter; that pre- 
eminence to be attested both by the large 
number and the bigh average of the actual 
butter performances within the limits of said 





family or families, 


2d. That his dam and the dam of his sire 


| should represent some of the best performers 


within their respective families, so as to re- 
duce to the minimum the tendency to rever- 
sion on the part of his offspring. 


Fortunately, we were not left to chance, 
or to accident in the selection. Butter tests 
constitute tle only reliable basis of success- 
ful breeding. Intelligent selection can only 
be made through a careful study of evidence, 
based upon actual butter records. Guided 
by these alone, and ignoring wholly the 
many honors in the show ring upon the part 
of his distinguished ancestry, our selection 
fell upon “Elmwood Royalist,” dropped 
February 20th, 1881, as possessing nearer 
what we desire in a bull, than any other of 
which we had any knowledge. 

His sire Royalist, [2906] was imported by 
that careful and reliable breeder of the West, 
Samuel Stratton, of Litchfield, Illinois, who 
selected him in person on the Island, because 
of the excellency of his breeding, and espe- 
cially the remarkable butter record of his 
dam, Regina, 32, Island H. B. She made 18 
Jersey pounds of butter, of 18 ounces, or 20} 
avvirdupois pounds in seven days. Her 
daughter Regina 2d, 2475, made 144 pounds 
of butterinsevendays. Her grand daughter 
Chrome Skin, 7881, at three years old made 
94 pounds of butter in three and a-half days, 
being at the rate of 19 pounds of butter in 
seven days. Her grand daughter, Sultane 
2d, sired by her son Rex, 71, J. H. B., made 
11 pounds 12 ounces of butter in three and 
a-half days, or at the rate of 23} pounds in 
seven days. These weekly yields of Regina, 
her daughter, and her grand daughters, 
make a grand aggregate of over 77 pounds, 
giving to cach the high average of over 193 
pounds per week. 

The dam of Elmwood Royalist, Lady Mel 
24, 1795, is owned by Charles F. Mills, of 
Springfield, Illinois. She is the best of all 
the tested daughters of Albert, 44, and has 
the highest monthly record of any American 
cow; exceeding even. the remarkable record 
88 pounds, made by Eurotas, in the month 
of June, 1880. 

Her half sister Couch’s Lilly, 3237, is the 
dam of the celebrated bull Rex, 1880, recent- 
ly purchased by Mr. Simpson, of New York, 
for $3500. 

Couch’s Lilly made 71/ pounds of butter in 
31 days; 16 pounds per week. 

Lady Mel made 93 pounds of butter in 31 
days; 21 pounds per week. 





Couch’s Lilly represents the fortunate 
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combination of the blood of Albert, 44, and 
Splendid, 2. Lady Mel 2d, represents the 
still more fortunate combination of the blood 
of Albert and of Pansy. In evidence we 
submit the following list representiny this 
combination of blood : 


Tenella, TUB a. ccccrccceses coves 22lbs. L¥ oz. 
Value CBE. Sncavib avs w6cc0s ces . By & 
Croton Maid, 5805..<....6--eee00e2k “* IL 
Lady Mel 2d, 1795.....+..++ ese. _ = % 
Lady Gray of Hilltop, 6850...... Bb“ 2B 
Jersey Cream, S151... ....+++-++- wT * 
Silv GBB. 0 cccc cccdes secce 328 Sr Br 2 
Cordelia OY, BB14.... coe. sees | Noe SA. 
Valhalia, 5900.........cccccecccees _— * 
Edwina, 6713 .....-+.. go aesbcopes b* 13 4 
May be a = $0de encessves «RS pe Se 
Bloom we wee MOTT TT Tritt Ti uw“ 4 * 
poe a Ih obec nacces adéccedece M-. * oi 
Lady Brown 4th, GEER nonce. socccs = ie 
Total .cccece. cercseee " 
AVETPAZE PCr COW... 6-6 seeee “6 02. 
First ten named cows give..187 ‘* os 
AVECPAZE PET COW «eee. seseee “2% 


Taking, including Lady Mel 2d, the week- 
ly yields of four cows of above combination, 
and we secure the following table: 

Lady Mel 2d, 1795 .....+200+ sees 21 Ibs. 





Croton Maid, vedocseds eects 2 11% oz 
Tenella, 6712 .....+.seeecvececees 2 * ba 
Value 2d, 6844...... cccccccccces 2 
Potal .occcconge. cpescese 8 lbs. 13 oz 
Average per cow...... = ll 


The eight cows, four in the family of his 
sire, and four in the family of his dam, aggre- 
gate in their weekly yields 164 pounds of 
butter, giving the high average of 20} pounds 
per head. His breeder says of Elmwood 
Royalist, “I do not think there is another 
bull in America, whose dam has made 21 
pounds of butter per week, and whose sire’s 
dam has made over 20 pounds of butter per 
weck by actual test.” 

To the above we would add, that while we 


‘cannot reasonably hope ever to secure the 


equal in transmissive power of Champion of 
America, still as we know no other bull, hav- 
ing eight cows—four in the family of his 
sire, and four in the family of his dam—the 
combined weekly yields of which will exceed 
that embraced in the above stated butter 
pedigree of Elmwood Royalist, so we know 
of no other giving more promise as & valuable 
cross upon the offspring of his distinguished 
predecessor.” 

We can imagine with what envious 
thoughts some of our breeders will read of 
the five daughters and thirteen grand daughters 
of Albert, and one bull of 50 per cent. of his 
blood, as well as of the 45 daughters of 
Champion of America in Mr. M’s herd, par- 
ticularly as we know one of our breeders 
recently offered $1,000 for a daughter of 
Champion of America without her calf, and 
was refused; but as heretofore stated in our 
columns, two of the sons of Champion have 
been sécured—one by Mr. Phillips, and one 
by Mr. Seth. 


«<>. 
—_~eo 


Guenonism. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


In the number of the Southern Planter for 
April ist, Dr. Elzey publishes a reply to my 
answer to his first article as published by 
you March ist. 

After a column or so of talk about the 
ground hog and ground-hog day, and other 
foolishness “not worthy of the attention of a 
man of sense, busy about matters of some 
account,” he asks if I believe that if peach 
stones are put on top of the ground in the 
dark of the moon, will they not sink in the 
earth, etc. I will reply by remarking that it 
is believed by many that the balance of some 
minds is disturbed by the changes of the 
moon. Will the Dr. consult the almanac 
and tell us if there was not a change at about 
the time his last article was penned. 


The importance of the escutcheon in 
judging the value of milking cows, has been 
and still is believed in by many honest, in- 
telligent men, men who have had the oppor- 
tunities, the intelligence and the inclination to 
put them to thetest. Professional gentlemen 
who have given to all questions relating to 
the natural history, anatomy, and physiology 


. Of all our domestic animals, a great amount 


of ‘ial and careful, patient investigation, 
have declared that there are anatomica] 
reasons for the escutcheon; but Dr. Elzey 
says, “That thing is simply not the trath,” 
and this whole pretence is anatomically false, 
and physiologically absurd. Whether or not 
these other questions have brought “such 
investigations” as great “learning and abili- 
ties” as the Dr. I know not. When the Dr. ad- 
mits that he knew all about the French and 
other societies awarding Guenon prizes, and 
that the American and Island Cattle Clubs 
recognise the escutcheon theories, and that 
other gentlemen professing to be anatomists, 
claim to have found the “important artery”, I 
must be pardoned for expressing surprise 
that he should characterize this one as “simply 
not true, false and absurd,” and the other, the 
resort of “cow jockeys”, to dispose of 
worthless stock at high figures. If the Dr. 
has been unable to find these arteries, per- 
haps it is some evidence of their non-exist- 
ence. If he has met cow jockeys among his 
Shorthorn friends, it is no reason that all 
gentlemen are cow jockeys, who breed and 
sell cattle. Indeed so much of his article is 
couched in language, which to say the least, 
is uncharitable to the opinions of others, 
that this discussion has lost interest to me, 
and I shall leave it with this letter, and I only 
write this because in answer to my inquiry if 
the Dr. had any facts to give against the es- 
cutcheon theory, he has given what he 
calls facts, that may mislead if not explained. 
He says : “One notable authority on Guenon- 
ism states that the perineal escutcheon indi- 
cates the duration of the flow. One of the 
facts the writer knows is this: He has now 
a cow, certainly one of the best butter cows 
in Virginia, and having failed to get in calf, 
yielded the past winter, on very moderate 
keep, from 9 to 10 pounds of butter a week, 
from 19,to 22 months after calving. This 
cow has no perineal eseutcheon. Another 
fact the writer knows is, that of two Short- 
horn cows, mother and daughter, the mother 
has an absolutely perfect escutcheon, a la 
Guenon, (as applied by Dr. Elzey) but gives 
only a small quantity of milk, and goes dry 
seven months after calving. The young cow 
has a streakey, patchey, narrow, imperfectly 
developed escutcheon, which fades out an inch 
and a-half below the vulva, but she gives the 
most milk of any cow now known to 
the writer, and milks from calf to calf.” 
Who the notable authority on Guenon re- 
ferred to by the Dr. is, we know not, but we 
do know that Guenon himself, in the treatise 
which he has given to the world, gives eight 
classes of escutcheons, six of which do not 
run to the vulva. Flanders escutcheons of 
the 4th to 8th order, (according to Guenon) 
go dry from 3 to 6 months before calving, 
and yet they run to the vulva. Selvedge es- 
cutcheons of the 3d and 4th order run to the 
vulva, and are dry (according to Guenon), 
from 3 to 4 months, while the bastard cows 
of these classes go dry even longer; and I 
venture to predict that the Dr’s. so called 
absolutely perfect escutcheon a la Guenon, 
is either a Flanders 4th ora bastard. On the 
other hand, Guenon says Curveline, Bicorn, 
Demijohn, Limousine, and Horizontal es- 
cutcheons of a high order, none of which run 
to the vulva, give milk until within one month 
of calving, or longer if desired; and so with 
the Dr’s. 8,000 other facts. The foolishness, 
as I said in my former letter, is not in 
Guenon’s theories, but in the intellects of the 
men who attempt to apply them. The 
agricultural societies of this country where 
the milk product is of so much value, should 
take steps to ascertain if there is any truth 
in Guenon’s theories, and if so, endeavor to 
teach their application, and if found to be 
foolishness simon pure and simple, let the 
fact be made known. JERSEY. 
Ir you have good health you have nine- 
tenths of all that nature his ever given to 








any man, 
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Sheep Management, 


A few suggestions on sheep husbandry 
will perhaps be of use to the readers of Taz 
FARMER. 

The two most common methods of keeping 
sheep are first to raise all the best ewe lambs 
each year, and cull out the oldest ewes to be 
fattened and sold for mutton every fall; and 
in this way keep the flock of a suitable size 
for the farm. The other is to buy the num- 
ber of ewes required from the stock yards or 
droves, and at the same time select a good 
thoroughbred buck to breed from. Have 


‘early lambs, feed them high and have all the 


lambs sold off early. Get the ewes fat and 
sold out of the way before it is time 
to lay in a fresh supply for another year. 
The latter method has perhaps rather more 
to recommend it than the former, if the sheep 
are kept solely for immedlate profit. By 
this method we are able tu keep more useful 
breeding ewes at the same time than could 
be done if raising ewe lambs, as it is not 
likely that over half of the yearlings will 
breed the first year. But to balance the 
want of lambs in the flock we may expect to 
get a much larger average of wool from the 
young ewes than will be realized from the 
old ones that are raising one or two lambs 
each. Perhaps you would wish to be able to 
say that you have raised all the stock on the 
farm—something that any real farmer would 
take a pride in. If such is the case, you 
must keep all of the good ewe lamds, and if 
possible not allow them to breed before they 
are two years old. You will then get the 
best fleece they will ever make at one year 
old; and at two years will have a fine 
large lot of ewes able to give good lambs. A 
very successful sheep raiser has made it a 
rule to cull the ewes at shearing time and 
keep those who have a heavy fleece and 
good lambs, too, for a second year and no 
longer. By so doing, he has for many years 
succeeded in raising an average of three lambs 
for every two ewes in the flock. In all cases 
the lambs should haye their tails cut off 
when a few days old, as it is of great advan- 
tage if they are only to be butchered at a few 
months old to have a nice bunch of fat in the 
place of a long and dirty tail. If you are so 
situated as to be able to sell the lambs at 60 
pounds or less, it will not pay to castrate 
the bucks. Should you intend to keep them 
for the fall market, never omit to castrate all 
bucks. J. 


Purchase of a Jerey B Bull—Curious Feed. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

Our enterprising neighbor and long-headed 
Jersey breeder, Mr. John E. Phillips, has 
just received from Mr. W. B. Montgomery, 
of Starkville, Miss.,a fine bull calf sired by 
Champion of America. The calf is about 
three months old and came through in good 
condition in about 48 hours. Several of our 
well-known breeders went to see him before 
he was removed from his cage, and were 
very much amused to see the little fellow 
eating whole cotton seéd with much of the cot- 
ton attached. This to us was anew feed for 
calves, and had we not seen him in such ex- 
cellent health we would have thought it cer- 
tain death. 

I have just received a letter from Mr. 
Montgomery on this subject in which he 
says: “ Cotton seed has been a favorite feed 
with me for all the calves dropped on my 
place for the last ten years,” and a more suc- 
cessful breeder than Mr. Montgomery can- 
not be found in the South. This should go 
far to overcome the prejudice many of us 
have had against even decorticated cotton 
seed meal as a feed; or perchance there is 
something beneficial in the attendant hull 
and cotton. Would like to have Mr. Mont- 
gomery’s experience on the subject. The 
present high prices of other feed renders 


Mr. Sam’l M, Shoemaker’s Jerseys. . 
The interest in Jersey cattle in the vicinity 
of Baltimore is unabated, and many of our 
breeders show a determination to secure 
representatives of the very best strains. 

This will give animation to the Fair of the 
county society in September, greater, it is 
probable, than has ever been developed be- 
fore in this county. The herd prize offered 
by. that society, with the conditions affixed, 
securing eutire fairness and undeviating 
strictness in its award, makes the honor 
which goes with it far more sought than its in- 
trinsic worth. We are advised that a number 
of the foremost breeders of Jerseys from 
distant States, have already expressed their 
intention of being present at the assemblage 
of so many distinguished animals and herds, 
and the opportunity is one peculiarly favor- 
able for southern buyers, seeking young 
cattle to carry home in the fail for acclima- 
tion by the following spring, to make selec 
tions. 

The Jersey, being by far the predominating 
live stock interest in this vicinity, the Balti- 
more county society has done not only a good 
thing for itself, but a public service to breed- 
ers of that race by the importance it has 
placed upon them in its system of prizes. 
Its action has largely tended to stimulate the 
accumulation in this community of probably 
more superior animals, and the representa- 
tives of more desirable strains of Jersey 
blood, than are concentrated any where else 
in this country in a much larger area. 

No one has shown more spirit in this di- 
rection than Mr. Samuel M. Shoemaker. 
With a determination to spare no trouble or 
expense in the selection of animals, which 
shall combine beauty of form with ex: 
cellence in performance, he has instructed 
his energetic and enthusiastic manager, Mr. 
Oscar Ricklefsen, to use the most liberal 
discretion to secure a herd of such character: 
istics as will reflect credit upon his judgment 
in the purchase and breeding of individuals 
of the most conspicuous merit; and prompt 
to act upon this generous policy, Mr. R. has 
been careful in securing a number of the 
finest specimens which he could find ayail- 
able. 

We had the opportunity of seeing a few 
days ago the recent additions tothe Burnside 
herd. At its head stands the stylish bull, 
Forget-Me-Not, a son of the famous Farm- 
er’s Glory, to whom we have heretofore re- 
ferred in these columns, and who is well 
fitted by breeding and inherent good qualities 
for his present position. He was bought 
from Messrs. Maddox and Cooper for $2,150. 

Queen of the Farm 9069, is a cow now 
ebout seven years old, being one of the 
Foundation Stock of the Jersey herd-book, 
of a drabish or chocolate fawn, horns of 4 
tine rich color, and a very promising es- © 
cutcheon. She made 13 pounds 14 ounces 
butter in seven days, with her third calf, and 
is a pretty animal, a very type of the breed, 
which would attract attention any where, 
fine in bone and with a thin mellow hide, 
She was bought of Mr. John J. Holly, of 
New Jersey, for $2,000. 

Madge Gray. 1434, by Jersey King—he by 
Albert, out of imported Grenella—is about 8 
years old, and a winner of more than one 
prize in the show ring, having been first in 
the two-year-old class at the New York 
State Show of 1876. She is not a large cow, 
but one of conspicuously fine qualities, 4 
light gray in culor with crumpled horns. 

Miss Muffet 9907—sire, Major Domo 2161, 
dam, Ruth 487—is about three and a-half 
years old, a solid datk gray in color with 
black switch, incurving yellow horns, hand: 
some well-shaped udder, and altogether 4 
young cow of more than ordinary good 
points, and one which will be heard from in 
the closest competition. 

Ambra 10,169, a heifer of a little over 2 








this a subject of importance, . x 


years, is of unmixed dark fawn, giving at- 
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ticipations of making # fine animal, and be- 
ing due to calve about fair time will make a 
good showing. She is in calf to Rex Filbert 
4231. 


Grandiflora is a fine large cow with a good 
udder and escutcheon, and not only an ex- 
cellent show cow, but with a reputation as a 
butter maker, it being claimed for her that 
she made 16 pounds of butter in one week. 

A notable addition to this herd is a heifer 
of light fawn color out of Imperial Dande- 
lion 2521. Dandelion is one of the justly 
noted cows of the country. In the summer 
of 1877 she gave 26 quarts of milk, and 
though this daughter of her’s is too young 
to judge as to what she will become, yet has 
many evidences to indicate that she will be 
worthy of the dam. 

The beauty and the jewel of all, though 
we name it last, is a heifer calf by the cele- 
brated Uproar 4609, out of Phryne 4289. Its 
fine breeding and many individual merits 
make this an exceedingly choice animal. 
Uproar, it will be remembered, is strong in 
the-Alphea-Rioter blood, and is a grandson of 
Earotas 2454, that “ queen of butter makers,” 
who made in one week, in June 1879, 
22 pounds and 6 ounces of butter. This 
calf, at three months, cost Mr. Shoemaker 
$1,000. 

Some of the cows longer in the Burnside 
herd than these deserve mention, but want of 
space forbids reference to others than the new 
comers. They include specimens of such 
fine breeding and possessed of such inherent 
excellencies that they deserve especial notice, 
and will repay a visit from all who admire 
and appreciate the now popular Jersey. 

The new cow stable erected last fall by 
Mr. Shoemaker is a model of convenience, 
comfort, and neat but substantial construc- 
tion. It has accommodations for some forty 
head of cattle, and every necessary for the 
saving of labor, and is kept in a neat condi- 
tion reflecting credit upon those in whose 
charge it is, whilst the animals, by their gen- 
tleness and docility, show that patience and 
kindness are not lacking in their handling. 


Poultry Yard. 
Feeding Poultry. 


The nurse girl, needing out-dvor exercise, 
was given the entire charge of the hens, and 
the men folks relieved of this duty. A pro- 
gramme was arranged which was carefully 
carried out, with an astonishing increase in 
number of eggs. The new system of man- 
agement is the nearest, judging by results, of 
any we. ever practiced. Hens are early 
risers. Early in the morning they are fed 
buck wheat—two quarts for fifty hens. About 
10 o’clock they are given four quarts of ap- 
ples. or carrots, or both, cut up fine in the 
chopping-bow] with the griddle-cakes, potato 

. skins, etc., left over in the kitchen, and 
water also is placed before them—it would 
be better if warmed. In the middle of the 
afternoon they are again fed corn, two 
quarts, and the eggs are gathered. A box 
containing oyster and clam shells, slightly 
charred, so they will break up easily, is kept 
in the hen-house constantly, and also another 
box with the fresh shells in it pounded up as 
fine.as possible. Another box is filled with 
coarse sand from which their crops can be re- 
plenished with gravel. Slaked lime is also 
accessible. - We used to keep feed before the 
hens all-the time, but they got too fat and 
were poor layers. They must be fed early in 
the morning-—requiring but little—and they 
must be fed with regularity. 

Fowls want a variety of feed and must 
have some vegetable food to be kept healthy 
and do well. They are fond of apples and 
also of carrots: cabbage is excellent for a 
change, Buckwheat is one of the best kinds 
of grain.. Feeding entirely on corn is not so 
gocd. There should always be a mixture or 
variety of grain. When fed twice a day hens 
will not gorge themselves and thus produce 











disease in the crop and digestive organs as 
they are apt to do when only fed once a day. 
It is far better to divide the same amount of 
feed in two feedings, morning and afternoon. 
For a quarter of a century we have almost 
daily heard the yoice of a neighbor at the 
break of day calling his hens to feed them. 
This man always has eggs to sell. Farmers’ 
poultry are too closely inbred, which makes 
them weakly and impotent; and they are 
careless about the o'd hens. Young hens 
will lay three or four times as many eggs, 
and the male birds should be changed at 
least every other year, introducing new 
blood. In no case should a male be allowed 
to breed with his own offspring. Very few 
farmers consider these things, and hence 
poor returns.—Cor. WV. ¥Y. Tribune. 





Seasonable Suggestions. 


Chickens get their frames started while 
running with their mother; therefore, to 
rear large birds, they must have éx:ra care 
while with the hen. 

One of the best varieties of food for young 
fowls is Indian meal and fine middlings; 
this is near?y..equal to oatmeal, and is much 
cheaper. 

If lice accumulate upon the sitting hens, 
the chickens will quickly be the sufferers, 
after they leave the shells. Their insidious 
enemy readily finds its way, in armies, from 
the feathers of the mother to the tender flesh 
of the younglings. A little precaution at the 
beginning will save a deal of trouble aiter- 
ward. See to it that the nests are clean at 
the outset, when your hens are placed 
therein. 

Kerosene should be applied beneath the 
nests, upon the woodwork only. It is too 
strong and penetrating to be placed where it 
will come in direct contact whith the eggs 
that are being set on, or to touch the bodies 
of the fowls. And where it is carelessly or 
too profusely scattered—so that the hen sits 
upon it or her eggs may be touched with 
this liquid—it does more harm than good, 
often permeating the shells and destroying 
the embryo chicks, as we have known the 
instances to occur. 

Never use cruel means to break a hen of 
sitting. After you are convinced that she 
has the “incubation fever,” take her from 
the nest and confine her in a nice, dry coop; 
keep feed and water before her. After four 
or five days’ “treatment” she will not return 
to the nest. She should be removed to the 
roost with the other fowls every night, oth- 
erwise she may get to sitting in the coop. In 
a few days she will be feeding with the other 
hens (instead of wasting away on the ncst or 
contracting disease in a filthy coop), and 
will soon be ready for the next season of 
“egg fruit.” 

Daily freedom of sitting hens from the 
nest is an important matter, and if omitted 
or neglected will probably result in the loss 
of more or less eggs, in the efforts of the hens 
to free themselves or appease the demands 
of appetite. ‘ 

Many of the Asiatics’ eggs have thick 
shells, which the chicks are unable to break 
through. Such may be softened somewhat 
by sprinkling or dipping in warm water dur- 
ing the last week of incubation, and the 
chicks assisted in getting out. ; 

When fowls habitually lay thin-shelled 
eggs, their systems are not in a healthy con- 
dition, and have generally become enfeebled 
by overfeeding. Restoration to general 
health, through change of diet, air, sun and 
exercise will be followed by the production 
of perfect egg shells. 

Ducks are very clever at capturing all 
kinds of creeping things in the mud of the 
streams, and turning them into cash—which 
flies, we may say parenthetically, and this is 
the usual source of development—but a little 
water will do nearly as well, and they will 
go grubbing about on dry land. 





The common impression that turkeys are 
difficult to raise is erroneous. With good 
stock and a fair share of attention, we had 
rather undertake to raise turkeys than any 
kind of poultry. With poor, weak stock 
and careless management, the success will 
be very limited, and ought to be. Starting 
with a vigorous cock weighing thirty-five 
pounds and a dozen hens averaging sixteen 
pounds, if in the first year, and twenty if in 
the second, the success ought to be better 
than with any other farm stock. 

To ventilate properly it is not necessary 
to create a draft, as some suppose, but merely 
so arrange your house as to permit the es- 
cape of the bad odors which prove so very 
injurious to the fowls. A slatted or wire- 
covered opening at each end of the house 
may secure the required ventilation, but it 
should be so arranged as to be able to close 
these places up during a storm, if necessary. 

When so many find it difficult to make 
enough for life’s support, it seems unaccount- 
able that the pleasant and profitable busi- 
ness of poultry raising should be seldom or 
never resorted to for the purpose of gaining 
a livelihood, and establishing a paying and 
permancnt business, while an eager, strug- 
gling crowd are jostling each other in every 
other avenue of industry, no» matter how 
difficult or how meager and uncertain the rc- 
muncration promised. 

A farmer friend says “he meets very few 
people who appreciate the value of sunflower 
seed as an occasional food for fowls.” We 
have long been aware of the fact, and have 
often wondered that this generously grow- 
ing flower is not more commonly produced 
upon the farms of poultrymen. It is so 
easily grown and multiplies its seed so enor- 
mously without any care Leyond the plant- 
ing, it is surprising that co little attention 
has hitherto been given to raising if as food 
for the fowls.— American Poultry Yard. 





Horticulture. 
The Orchard and Frn't Garden—May. 


Trees planted during last fall, or this spring, 
should bave some attention now, more especi- 
ally those planted in the fall, as a very wet 
season has intervened betwecn that time and 
the present, rendering the soil around such 
trees very soft, giving chance thereby for the 
trees to be blown from side to side by the 
wind; not unfrequently blowing them en- 
tirely down, and very generally, where no 
greater injury ensues, they are swayed out of 
line and a vacancy left between the collar of 
the tree and the soil. The soil should be 
pressed down firmly against the collars, in 
such cases, and sufficient earth thrown im- 
mediately around the trees to brace and steady 
them against the action of the wind, so that 
the newly made roots may not have their 
hold on the soil broken, and injury incident 
to the trees thereby avoided. Buds set last 
year, and grafts of present spring’s setting, 
will require looking after during the present 
month. All the suckers or sprouts appear- 
ing on the “stocks,” budded or grafted, should 
be rubbed off, thus giving to the buds or 
grafis all the energies of the “stocks” in 
making new wood and forcing a strong 
growth on them. Sometimes, too, it occurs 
that the “cement,” or “wax,” used in graft- 
ing cracks or rurs from the action of the sun 
thereon, when it will be necessary to re- 
spread it with the fingers or a neatly made 
little paddle, so that the wounds made in the 
“stocks,” when grafted, may be protected 
against the atmosphere and wet weather. 

The cold wave of the 10th, 11th and 12th of 
last month has in most sections of the peach 
growing territory of Maryland, at least, 
served to thin out the crop somewhat, yet it 
is gratifying to know, at this writing, that 
the damage inflicted was not nearly so seri- 
ous as was at first apprehended, and that if 
no additional mishaps occur there will still 
be a plentiful crop of this valuable fruit. 
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The difference in the time of blooming, as 
also the greater power of some varieties to 
withstand cold than others, both served ag 
security against the entire destruction of the 
crop. While writing of peaches, we. would 
suggest to our readers the propriety of raising 
the soil to a height of several inches above 
the general level, immediately around the 
trunks of the trees, as an easy means of bat- 
tling against the “grubs” that attack and prey 
upon the trees about the surface of the ground 
around them. As the moth deposits its eggs 
at or near the top of the ground, by raising 
a mound as described above, the deposit must 
take place higher up the trunk of the tree, 
then by leveling the mound at the approach 
of cold weather the grubs are exposed to, 
and in most instances killed, by the winter, 
and what are left unhurt by the action of 
cold weather, are more easily got at and de- 
stroyed, if searched after. 

New beds of strawberries should not be 
left to get hard and covered with early weeds 
and grass; frequent stirring of the soil with 
hoe or cultivator is essential in order to keep 
the plants in health and vigor; it is best not 
to suffer them to set and ripen fruit the first 
season after planting, unless planted early in 
the fall, when a moderate crop will not seri- 
ously interfere with making the plants strong 
and large for the next season’s fruiting. 

Blackberry and raspberry plants are bene- 
fitted by having all the cane cut off at p!ant- 
ing (or soon thereafter), say to within a 
couple of inches of the root. Where this is 
not attended to at planting, they should be 
gone over before much growth is made in 
spring, and with a pair of hand-shears clipped 
off at the ground. 

Grapevines should be staked and the canes 
secured by tying, guarding against the coni- 
mon error of leaving too many canes grow 
on young vines. On vines planted last fall, 
or this spring, two canes are enough to grow, 
rub the others off when smali, attending 
from time to time to tying up to the stakes 
those remaining. 

Keep gooseberry and cusrant bushes well 
mulched with coarse litter of some kind. 
Corn stalks, or any other refuse rubbish, 
thrown over the roots, so as to keep the soil 
cool and moist, will well repay the labor thus 
expended. 


Maryland Horticultural Society. 


The April show, held on the evening of 
the 26th, was an exceptionally attractive one, 
but the inclement weather prevented a large 
attendance of visitors. There were more 
exhibitors than usual, and the character of 
the plants was above the average as to con- 
dition and rarity. The display of floral de- 
signs was hardly as large as at the March 
meeting. 

Additional animation was give to the com- 
petition by the liberal offers of Mr. Robert 
J. Halliday, who, for this and the September 
show, instituted five prizes each of ten dol- 
lars for the benefit of the gardeners in 
amateur establishments. At the April show 
they were bestowed by the judges as follows: 
For the best six Azaleas in bloom, $10, to F. 
B. Carroll, gardener to Mr. Wm. H. Perot; 
for best six variegated and foliage plants, $10, 
to W. D. Hamilton, gardener at Patterson 
Park; and for best table design, $10, to Wm. 
Smith, gardener to Mr. R,. W. L. Rasin. 

The awards in the regular list were as fol- 
lows : Best twelve stove or greenhouse plants, 
half in bloom, $10; best six ornamental foli- 
age plants, $3; best three Rhododendrons 
in bloom, $8; best six Ferns, $8; best 
twelve blooms of Roses, $2; best table de- 


sign, $5; best hand uet, $2; Robert J. 
Hallida . Best six on ad $2; best 
fifty bedding plants, $3; best model of car- 
fi gardening, $5; best twenty-four Pansies, 





; 8. Feast &Sons. Best twelve Verbenas, 
1; Arch’d Brackenridge. Best display of 
loxinias, $3; R. W. L. Rasin. Best six 

Cinerarias, $2; Wm. H. Perot. Best basket 
of cut flowers, $4; John Cook. Best hang- 
ing basket, $1; Ernest Hoen. 
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ARECA LUTESCENS. 


This is one of the most elegant varieties 
and also one of the best for general decora- 
tive purposes. Mr. Halliday says it is easily 
grown, and useful in every stage of its 
growth. When one or two feet high it is 
valuable for table decorations, and after- 
wards becomes a handsome conservatory 
plant. It is of graceful habit, and the fine, 
deep color of the leaves contrast effectively 
with the rich golden yellow of the stems. 


The Plum Curoulio. 








The Plum Curculio in the larva state, in 
which alone it is found working in the fruit, 
is a pale, yellowish, footless grub (Fig. a, in 
Figure). In the papa state, in which it is 
found underground, the color is about the 
same, but the members are distinctly visible 
(Fig. b). In the beetle or mature form, it is 
roughened or warty, (as at c), and so colored 
with gray, brown, white and black, that 
when resting on the rough bark of a peach or 
plum tree it almost defies detection, and 
when lying on a flat surface with the legs 
drawn in, looks precisely like a dead bud. It 
is more numerous in timbered than in prairie 
regions. Under the hard wiry covers of the 
beetle there are folded up two ample mem- 
braneous wings with which it can fly, so 
that cotton bandages or other like contriv- 
ances placed around trees as a safeguard 
against its attacks are utterly useless. The 
spring influences rouse the curculio from its 
dormitory. From this time till fruit sets 
these beetles are more or less active and 
make their way to our orchards, where they 
feed on the buds, leaves and other tender 
parts of thetrees. It prefers smooth skinned 
to rough skinned fruit, but will mature alike 
in plums, peaches, nectarines, apricots, cher- 
ries and in some -kinds of apples, pears and 
quinces, It is not subject to sudden increase 
or decrease, for the reason that it is scarcely 
ever devoured by birds and has not very 
many insect enemies. Yet in clay soil many 
perish while transforming, if the weather be 
Very hot and dry so as to bake and heat the 
earth in an unusual degree, and to this cause, 
together with the work of its few enemies, 
its numbers sometimes decrease so as to ren- 
der it harmless. The only remedy seems to 
be to jar the trees in the early morning and 








catch the insects on sheets placed below, 
continuing this from the time the blossoms 
fall until the skin of the fruit is too,thick to 
be penetrated by the proboscis of “the little 
Turk.” Smoking, as well as the use of var- 
ious kinds of solutions, thrown into the trees 
by syringes or hand pumps, is useless, 





Kitchen Garden—May. 


Early in the month tomatoes should be 
sown in a cold frame for the late supply. A 
variety called the Queen is highly spoken of 
for canning purposes. Being very late, no 
time should be lost in sowing it. The Yel- 
low Egg tomato is much valued for pre- 
serves; it is a great bearer, and very few 
plants will supply a family. Last summer I 
set out two plants of the latter in each hill, 


‘+ intending to remove one if both should grow ; 


that was neglected, but the crop was so fine 
that I shall neglect it purposely in future, 
though one plant, of course, is ample. If 
the early plants of tomato have been well 
inured to the weather they may be set out at 
once, for plants so treated will endure any 
degree of cold short of actual frost. Any mode 
of treatment that will appreciably hasten 
their maturity is well worthy of being re- 
corded for the common good. Experiments 
in the field should be confined to alternate 
plants or rows. 


It is presumed that all hardy plants and 
seeds were attended to last month, still, at 
least one more sowing of peas may yet be 
made, and it is well to delay the sowing of 
winter beet until now or later, in order that 
they may be tender. Continue to sow string 
beans at short intervals. They require rich 
land and wide planting—say three or four 
inches from bean to bean. They are natur- 
ally adapted to late spring and early fall 
planting, and midsummer plantings are sel- 
dom of much account in this climate. About 
three sowings of bush. squesh should be 
made in the course of the season. The first 
should be made now if not done last month. 
In the case of cucumbers and melons, I have 
always preferred rows to hills, they are so 
much more convenient to plant and culti- 
vate. Have the land in fair condition as to 
richness, draw lines with the marker two 
inches deep and plant nine to twelve inches 
apart in the row. If all should grow they 
will require some thinning. Egg-plants 
may be transplanted by the middle of the 
month in we'!l manured, good land with 
plenty of room for growth. Sow Gumbo 
and also succession crops of sweet corn, 
Lima and other pole beans, too. My best 
crop here was on land heavily covered with 
coal ashes, which induces me to try the 
same again, aithough the ground so covered 
is a stiff baking clay. I shall put some loose 
composted earth in the hill to give them a 
send off. 


As a preventive of the depredations of the 
fly on cabbage seed-beds, a good plan is to 
dust the bed heavily with soot just before 
the plants come up and cover with boughs 
enough to partially shade the ground. 
Strange to say, although I have always suc- 
ceeded in raising enough plants in this man- 
ner for some years back, I have quite forgot- 
ten it and have had no end of trouble in try- 
ing other expedients. Leave the boughs on 
as long as possible. 

And now for weeds, and bugs and worms, 
what a summer we shall have, and what a 
fine opportunity to devise ways and means 
to get rid of our annoyances. 

Joun WATSON. 
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The farm-gardeners in Anne Arundel and 
Baltimore counties are much troubled by the 
condition of their cabbages, all of which, 
produced from seed from widely scparated 
sources, show no tendency to head up, but 
‘rather run to “collards.” This is thought 





probably due to the open winter. 





Pall Sown Peas—Onions—Topping Tonia- 
toes. g 
Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

It will be remembered that last fall we 
sowed a quarter acre to peas with the faint 
hope of having some of this delicious vege-. 
table for table use in advance of spring sow- 
ing. We had also made known the fact that 


| owing to the unprecedented warm weather 


of last December, this fall sowing made its 
appearance above ground, and at the time of 
writing had withstood all weather, even to 
31 degrees below the freezing point. We 
are now obliged to make an unfavorable re- 
port of this crop, for the continuous freezing 
and thawing since December had the effect 
of so nearly destroying all the plants that 
we have re-sowed the patches; but as we 
used the same kind of seed for both sowings 
and were careful to leave some of those 
plants which bad withstood the winter, we 
will yet learn if there be anything to gain by 
fall sowing if successfully wintered. 

Having intimated in our last paper that 
we would have something to say about on- 
ion growing, we will now, with your kind 
permission, offer a few remarks on the grow- 
ing of this crop, which will be based upon 
our personal experience in its cultivation. 
We have it in mind that one of your corres- 
pondents told some time ago how difficult 
he found it to grow his sets without having 
them too large. We were then impressed 
with the belief that if his difficulty were our 
own we would cease to contend with it, but 
sowing the seed very thin would make the 
effort to get them large enough for table use 
the first season from seed. We tried to 
grow them in this way but with very poor 
success, our land becoming tov dry for them 
in the months of June and July. 


We have generally obtained a good crop 
of ripe onions by planting the sets about the 
middie of September, and by this method 
have them fit for table use in the spring 
about the time most persons are planting out 
the sets, but after three years’ experience of 
the following plan we give it the precedence 
of all others, and consider it the method—the 
best and cheapest way to grow the onion, at 
least, in this locality. We plant the large 
onion early in spring to produce seed, and 
when this seed can be harvested and cleaned, 
which here is about the first of August, the 
bed is prepared for it by plowing, giving a 
liberal dressing of well-rotted barnyard man- 
ure, to be harrowed in; then sow the-seed 
thinly in drills one foot apart and not more 
than four pounds to the acre. When the 
plants are well up the ground must be kept: 
free of weeds and the plants thinned out so 
as to stand at least four inches apart in the 
rows. For our uwn growing we prefer, if 
the seeding was not too heavy, confining 
operations to keeping the ground clear of 
weeds, leaving all the plants to remain until 
spring, when they can be thinned out to four, 
or better, six inches, and the thinnings used. 
We give no protection to the onion crop 
during the winter, for it requires none, al- 
ways coming through the severest of win- 
ters. unharmed. 

Now, as whichever way we plant, the 
seed must be grown or bought and the prep- 
aration of the soil be the same, it is plainly 
evident that the method here detailed is cer- 
tainly the cheapest, for by planting the sets 
in spring you must be at the expense of pre- 
paring a seed-bed and cultivating your little 
onions all the previous summer. You must 
then harvest and store them to be kept over 
winter, with the risk of their loss before 
planting time comes; and if safely wintered 
you must then prepare the ground for them 
with the same expenditure of manure and 
labor that would have been required for put- 
ting in the seed direct in August. And the 
same would be the coat if the sets are planted 
in the fall, except that the risk of saving 


While the topping of tomato plants is un- 
der discussion; we would like tc say that, 
though having no experience in topping with 
earliness the object, we have often topped 
those plants intended for late planting with 
the view of checking growth until ground 
could be had in readiness-for them; and we 
have particularly noticed that these cut back 
plants produced the finest tomatoes. But 
this season we have shown our faith in to- 
mato pruning by topping three thousand of 
our best and earliest plants, and we hope to 
be able to decide for ourselves which is the 
better plan. Cas. E. Sanrorp, — 

Gardener Mt. St. Mary’s Cellege. 

Frederick County, Ma. 





How to Grow tle (ealiflower, 


Ihave been successful in raising cauli- 
flower, and as there appears to be want of suc- 
cess—so far as I am acquainted—I will give 
you my method of cultivation. I sow my 
seed in the open air at the same time I do for 
cabbage. I am not anxious to raise hot-bed 
plants, or even early plants, for I find they 
do not do as well in our long hot seasons as 
later ones.- From the 20th to the 80th of 
May is early enough for our latitude (New 
York) and our deep, sandy soil. On the 10th 
of June, 1870, I spaded up a bed of the Wil- 
son strawberry, which had just. yielded its 
last picking of fruit, burying the tops deep 
in the soil, and the same day set out the 
ground with cauliflower. They did well, 
forming fine curd-like heads of fair size, 
Last season I set my plants on the 25th of 
May, and although the season was one of 
long and continuous drouth, they did well, 
nearly all forming handsome heads, some of 
which were very large. One head cut short 
as it could be and trimmed weighed twenty- 
eight pounds. These plants were set be- 
tween the rows of early potatoes. The po- 
tatoes were dug'‘in June, then they had the 
ground to themselves. I set theplants about 
four feet apart each way and about one foot 
below the surface of the ground in rich soil, 
with a liberal supply of ashes mixed through 
it. Stir the ground often, drawing the mel- 
low soil around the plant. If the plants do 
well they completely cover the ground. In 
the heat of the summer I mulch with green © 
grass or weeds—never water, but sometimes 
flood them well with soapsuds. In this way 
I generally get very fine heads.—Fruit Re- 
corder. 





Frepine Cuickens.—A great deal may be 
said in regard to feeding ; pushing the young 
chicks along towards maturity as rapidly as 
possible. The first month or twois the most 
critical period ; while yet “downy,” they are 
very tender. Their thin covering is not able 
able to resist the cold winds or pelting rains; 
and unless judiciously fed on cooked and dry 
food, scraps of meat occasionally, cut onions 
and cabbage, and milk, if it can be had, they 
will not thrive as rapidly as we would wish. 
A well fed and well cared for chick or adult 
fowl is not as liable to disease as a neglected 
|one. It is poor economy to stint young or 
old birds, and it is well to bear in mind that 
there is more profit in feeding well and push 
ing the chicks ahead than in not feeding them 
at all—Poultry Monthly. 2 








Tug Cranberry Company at Salisbury, Md., 
are engaged in enlarging their grounds by 
clearing up the bog further west. They de- 
sign taking-in all their land west of the Pivot 
bridge during the coming year-~ The culture 
of cranberries will yet become a lively pur+ 
suit in some parts of Wicomico, 
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RECENTLY published statistics show that 
the consumption of tobacco in France has 
largely and steadily ‘increased the 
present century. In 1815 the amount de- 
rived by.the State from this one article was 
$8,871,000 francs. In 1858 the amount had 
Tisen to 193,000,000 francs, while in the latest 
return given it was 318,546,000 francs. This 

nts an ay of about 9 francs per 





them over winter is avoided. 


head of the population. 
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Safe Winter Shelter for Cattle. 


An “Agricultural Engineer” writes as 
follows in the Country Gentleman : 


The harrowing details of the immolation 
of the fine Jersey herd of the G. Dawson 
Coleman estate in Pennsylvania, of which 
Mr. Colin Cameron is the manager, should 
have the effect of preventing any more such 
sad accidents. Fifty-two head of valuable 
Jersey cattle immured in a wooden building 
under fifty tons of hay and thirty tons of 
straw, were roasted alive under the view of 
the manager and other persons, but with no 
possibility of help. The modern improved 
barn is a costly, cumbrous death trap, de- 
vised under mistaken ideas of economy of 
labor and with a view of magnificence of 
show. There is not a barn of the kind in 
existence to-day that is really worth a tithe 
of its cost for its convenience, or in which 
the safety of the stock shut up in it is assured 
for twenty-four hours. The accidental drop- 
ping of a lamp, the treading upon a dropped 
match, the ignorant leaving in a corner of a 
handful of oily rags or painter’s overalls for 
twenty-four hours might start a conflagra- 
tion ; and the smoke and heat will, in nearly 
every case, prevent access to the poor crea- 
tures which are confined under a large 
quantity of the most inflamable material in 
wide open barns, so constructed as to become 
the most active, fierce and rapid cremation 
furnaces in existence, with open cupolas for 
a draft chimney, and wide spaces and doors 
to furnish the blast. 


It is a wonder that sensible business men 
can be so thoughtless and inconsiderate, es- 
pecially when the system has no other recom- 
mendation in its favor except show. Cattle 
may be kept comfortably and in perfect 
safety in separate sheds of very cheap con- 
struction, which may be made as ornamental 
as may be desired. These may be so ar- 
ranged as to be connected with the barn, root 
cellar feeding room, in the most conveni- 
ent manner for feeding ; each animal may be 
kept loose in a separate stall with doors which 
can be opened in an instant, and every animal 
released in case of fire. Such a disaster as 
the loss of a building can be repaired with 
ese, but the loss of the stock is irreparable, 
to say nothing of the harrowing knowledge 
that they have been cruelly burned alive at 
a sacrifice of their owner’s mistakes. If one 
wants an elegant barn as an ornament fur his 
farm, well and good, but as a business mat- 
ter let him have his costly and favorite cat- 
tle kept safely and comfortably out of the 
reach of fire, which may any day or night 
consume the costly tinder box called the 
barn. 


{This may be very good advice where new 
buildings are to be erected, but as there are 
a thousand barns standing to each new one 
put up, the adoption of some preventive 
against loss by fire in them of horses and 
cattle is extremely desirable, and in this con- 
nection we call attention again to the inven- 
tion of Judge James D. Watters, of Harford 
county, Maryland, heretofore described and 
illustrated in our pages. This may be used 
on any building and all the animals turned 
loose by one motion of a lever, which is 
located outside the stable or barn. This 
device is coming into considerable use in 
Harford county, and is a simple and practi- 
cable one.] 





Eps. A. F.—At the second annual meeting 
of the Women’s Silk Culture Association in 
Philadelphia, twenty-two yards of brocaded 
satin intended to be presented to Mrs. Gar- 
field for a dress was exhibited. It took fifty 
pounds of cocoons, making fourteen pounds 
of real silk, to make the dress. Silk was also 
exhibited made from cocoons where the 
worms had been fed on osage orange, three 
pounds of osage orange cocoons making one 
pound of real silk. 





AGRICULTURE IN THE SOUTH. 
Its Needs and Opportunities. 


By Ts. Potuarp, 
Ex-Commissioner of Agriculture of Virginia. 


IMPROVEMENT OF LANDS. 

The improvement of our lands is essential 
to successful and profitable farming, not 
only in this State but everywhere; but it is 
particularly requisite in Virginia and the 
South, where the clearing up and wearing 
out process has been so long followed. 
Many of our Virginia farmers have been 
forced to “calla halt” and go to improving 
their worn out fields, but many still having 
large bodies of forest lands are pursuing the 
old method ; but all will be forced ultimately 
to abandon this system. All long settled 
countries, where the forests have disappeared, 
find the improvement of their lands impera- 
tive. What would England, and Ireland, 
and Scotland, and Holland, and the old 
countries, with their productive fields, have 
been without their lime and their fertilizers, 
their grasses and stock? With their forests 
gone, their fields would be barren and their 
fertility long since exhausted. Much has 
been written on the subject we are now dis- 
cussing, still much remains to be said and to 
be practically settled, and there are many 
who have turned their attention to it, who 
are etill in doubt as to the best mode of reno- 
vating their lands. It is true that this is a 
matter mere easily talked about than tu be 
practically carried into execution. But the 
more it is discussed the sooner will come the 
solution of a difficult problem. It strikes us 
that it should be discussed in every agricul- 
tural convention and association, in every 
county club and in every social meeting of 
farmers, and in all their accidental meetings 
and conversations. How much more apt 
will this be “to pay” than arguments on po- 
litical questions—as to who is to be the next 
President, or Governor, or Representatives 
in our Legislatures, their fitness, etc.; our 
financial mode and proper settlement of our 
debts—questions which are continually agi- 
tating the minds and diverting the.attention 
of our farmers from their true business and 
material interests. Politicians are not the 
people to “make two blades of grass grow 
where one grew before.” The general ac- 
knowledgment of the honor which is to be 
attached to one who accomplishes this diffi- 
cult and important problem shows the esteem 
with which men regard succesful farming and 
improvement of lands. The growing of these 
two blades in place of one means doubling 
the crops and profits with the same labor 
and expense, doubling the income of a coun- 
try, doubling the value of our lands, and 
greatly adding to the comforts of the inhabi- 
tants. But the quo modo is the problem to 
be worked out. The history of the East, the 
old countries of the world, should be a warn- 
ing .to us of the West, the new countries, to 
battle with all our energies and intelligence 
for its successful solution. The productive- 
ness of the East has for a long time been 
gradually diminishing, and the half starved 
people of the old world are rapidly pouring 
themselves on our more fertile lands for sus- 
tenance and food. Let us not flatter our- 
selves we are safe from desolation, unless 
“forewarned we are forearmed” in time to 
meet the calamity which has come on the 
East. Two millionscf emigrants a year will 
call for a million of tons more of food. We 
still have vast areas of uncultivated and un- 
worn lands, but facts show that exhaustion 
is going on more rapidly than it has done in 
the old world, and but comparatively a few 
years has been sufficient to produce the bare 
fields around us. Of the truth of the ex- 


haustion which has been going on in the 
Eastern hemisphere, we behold Egypt, once 
“the granary of the world,” with its teeming 
population, now almost a desert. So of all 
North Africa to Morocco. So of the peninsu- 
las of the Mediterranean, which once con- 








tained the power that ruled the world. That 
power'departed with the fertility of the soil, 
and they now contain one-half the popula- 
tion they once fed. So of Spain, which the 
Moors found a paradise of fertility, but the 
exhausting process soon dispelled their 
dream of an Elysium, and their once produc- 
tive fields, teeming with food for the inhabi- 
tants, now poorly repay the hard labor ex- 
pendedonthem. Palestine, that once flowed 
with milk and honey, has seen its glory de- 
part and its fertility exchanged for barren- 
ness. The Anglo-Saxons of Western Europe 
have been wise enough to arrest in a meas- 
ure this process of exhaustion, but still the 
fact stands out that the history of nations, as 
a general rule, has been the record of exhaus- 
tion of soils. And is this remarkable, when 
we remember how indifferent men have 
been to restore to the soils what the crops 
remove, or at least a considerable portion of 
these constituents? For every crop perma- 
nently removed from the soil, reduces the 
supply of plant food in the same proportion. 
Weare told (Prof. C. W. Dabney, Jr.) that 100 
bushels of wheat sold from the land carries 
with it 46 pounds phosphoric acid, 30 pounds 
potash and 125 pounds of nitrogen; 100 
bushels of corn removes from the ground 33 
pounds of phosphoric acid, 20 pounds potash, 
and 96 pounds of nitrogen ; while every 1000 
pounds of tobacco carry away 54 pounds of 
potash and 7 pounds of phosphoric acid, 
and about 40 pounds of nitrogen. Here we 
sec the cause of the exhaustion of our lands 
and the necessity of supplying these lost in- 
gredients so as to keep up their productive- 
ness. 


The wheat crop of the United States (cen- 
sus 1880) was 480,349,700 bushels; this con- 
tained 1,100,000 tons of phosphoric acid, 720,- 
000 tons of potash, and 2,800,000 pounds of 
nitrogen, which is ten times as much of these 
ingredients as was contained in all the arti- 
ficial fertilizers sold in the United States that 
year. What becomes of all this and all the 
plant food contained in a billion and a half 
bushels of corn, and of all the crops removed 
from the soil? It would be interesting as 
well as important to know what proportion 
of all there find their way back to our gen- 
erous mother earth, We know a vast 
amount of the productions of the earth is 
carried to the cities, and the plant food re- 
sulting is carried into the rivers as sewage. 
Think of the waste thus occurring in Lon- 
don with its four millions of inhabitants. It 
has been computed that the fertilizing mate- 
rials thus wasted would produce food enough 
to feed a fourth of a million of people. Mul- 
tiply this by the population and probable 
waste of plant food of all the cities of the 
globe, and we will sec what becomes of 
much of the fertilizing resources of our lands. 
Besides this, there is a great waste on most 
of the farms of the country and much wash- 
ing into the streams from improperly culti- 
vated lands of fertile soil and plant food, and 
the ocean finally becomes the receptacle of 
most of the earth’s resources, hiding vast de- 
posits of fertility in its depths. America is 
travelling more rapidly in the way of soil ex- 
haustion than any other country. The old 
world has been forced to change from this 
process of exhaustion to one of annual im- 
provement. We are taxed now to feed other 
nations, and vast amounts of grain, tobacco, 
cotton and much of our forage in the form of 
stock are carried from the country, and we 
congratulate ourselves that the balance of 
trade is in our favor, while at the same time 
we are bartering the food and fertility of the 
future for the gold of the present. The 
South has been the most prominent in the 
exhaustion of soils and has been slow to 
learn how unwise is the policy. The saving 
of all the manures of all kinds, forming of 
compost heaps, liming and green manuring, 
to say nothing of commercial fertilizers, have 
long been neglected and little understood or 
thought of; but many farmers are now wak- 





ing up to their importance. A kind Provi- 
dence has stored in the bosom of the earth, 
and in the beds of rivers, and in the rivers 
themselves, the means for the recuperation 
of our worn soils, The phosphate beds in 
the various countries of the world, notably 


in South Carolina, furnish the phosphoric | 


acid; the kainit deposits of Germany, 
the potash, the large deposits of nitrate 
of soda, (Chili saltpetre) on the coast of 
South America, and the refuse fish of our 
rivers furnish the nitrogen or ammonia, 
which our atmosphere also largely supplics 
to plants. Without these, as far as we can 
see, our caith would become a desert. For 
phosphoric acid, there is no resource but 
these natural deposits—this does not look 
like “blind chance.” Without phosphoric 
acid, which is scantily supplied in soils, there 
could be no animal life sustained; grasses 
would not grow, no bones could be formed, 
and men and other animals would perish. In 
old countries, phosphoric acid in the form of 
bone or natural phosphates is considered the 
great want of their soils. In our own coun- 
try, lands long cultivated are found more de- 
ficient in phosphoric acid than in anything 
else, and there is not much doubt but what 
the diminution in our wheat crop in Vir- 
ginia is due principally to the want of it. In 
the Genesee country of New York, the pro- 
duction of wheat gradually fell off until the 
crop was reduced more than one-half. This 
is n great wheat region and the land contin- 
ued to be cultivated in wheat without suffi- 
cient rotation, and without clover fallows, 
and without the application of phosphoric 
acid in some form. The result was surpris- 
ing ; the conclusion arrived at was that phos- 
phoric acid was exhausted. This was sup- 
plied, and with it the wheat production was 
in a few years restored to its former amount. 
In a future number we will speak of the best 
form of phosphoric to use and its mode of 
application. As to the supply of nitrogen 
and potash, nature has done and is doing 
much for us. All green food turned undcr, 
particularly clover and peas, as well as the 
atmosphere, furnish us much nitrogen. The 
crops just named absorb much of it from the 
air we are dally breathing. Many soils con- 
tain potash though; they are particularly 
the clay soils and the fresh, newly cleared 
lands. On old worn out soils potash must 
be supplied either by ashes, where they can 
be gotten, or muriate, or sulphate potash, or 
the German yotash salts (kainit). The sul- 
phate is the best form for most plants, but 
the muriate is the cheapest and seems to an- 
swer well for all crops save tobacco and 
Irish potatoes. The kainit is a great source 
of supply of potash—a wise and kind provi- 
sion of the Great Ruler of the universe. 
Many of our crops without potash would 
gradually dwindle away, and without an ar- 
tificial supply, as plants abstracted what na- 
ture has supplied, we would gee a rapid fall- 
ing off of production. All of our crops in 
greater or smaller quantities must have from 
some source their phosphoric, nitregen and 
potash, or be dwarfed into non-paying pro- 
duction. 

[In our next we hope to present this sub- 
ject in a rather more practical form. | 





Report on Minerals Received. 

Sample of “supposed marl” from North 
Carolina is a good quality of marl, running 
very high in carbonate of lime, but whether 
any considerable quantity of phosphoric 
acid is present can only be detected by 
chemical analysis. Most marls from North 
Carolina, contain besides carbonate of lime 
and sand, one to two per cent. of phosphoric 
acid and a small amount of magnesia. 

The mineral from Harford county, Mary- 
land, is of no value; the rock is quartz and 
one piece ot serpentine. No nickel present 
avd no indications of this metal. 

Leumaxn & Maver. 
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+*s Subscribers who have minerals, ores, marls, 
pam phe gree or other substances, will 
advised through our pages, by competent chem- 
ists, as to their composition, uses and value, by 
forwarding specimens to this office, ssage or 
postage prepaid, Questions as to application of 
chemical science to the practical arts will also be 
answered, 
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ceive replies from a competent veterinary sur- 
geon, by giving a plain statement of the symp- 

ms, etc. 


= At the office of THE AMERICAN FARMER 
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tions, of each of which its proprietor, Wm. B. 
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Tae Prize Essay on Mrxep Fakmine.— 
The essays in this class have not yet been re- 
turned to us by the Examining Committee, 
but we have every reason to believe a de- 
cision will be rendered by the date of our 
next issue. 





Licut Brauma Fowis.—We call atten- 
tion to the advertisement of Dr. Cairnes of 
these fowls. He keeps this breed only, and 
only the best. He is a prize winner wher- 
ever he exhibits. 








THE advertisement of the Rasin Fertilizer 
Company cannot fail to attract notice. This 
company’s new factory is one of the most 
extensive and completely equipped in the 
country, and the experience and skill in its 
management will enable it to produce fertil- 
izers of the highest grade and efficiency. 








Dr. F. W. Patterson, of Baltimore 
county, who has sailed for Holland, will 
bring back with him in the latter part of 
June about fifteen head of the celebrated 
dairy cattle of that country for his own use; 
and in addition’ will execute several com- 
missions for the purchase of others, for gen- 
tlemen in this State. 


Crops in Anne Arundel, 


A friend near Annapolis writes Tur 
AMERICAN FARMER, May 1: “We have 
had a slow and cool spring, and corn planted 
two weeks ago is just pushing out of the 
ground, under the influence of the warmer 
suns of the past two days. My peach crop 
has been terribly cut by the frost a fortnight 
ago, but the apple, pear and cherry bloom is 
most profuse; and the grape crop promises 
to be very abundant.” 





.| thought that ‘ Patapsco 





Dr. Ellzey’s Essay. 


It does not need that we should call spe- 
cial attention to the admirable paper pre- 
sented in this issue of Taz AMERICAN Far- 
MER, and which all of our readers will per- 
use, we are confident, with great satisfaction. 
One of our awarding committee, Col. 8. 8. 
Bradford, wrote as follows concerning it: 

“Its every statement, opinion, thought 
and theory, correct, sound, censible and phil- 
osophic, have been before enunciated through 
the agricultural press, but probably never 
before more intelligently and intelligibly ex- 

ressed, and as truth finds lodgment in the 
armer’s mind only by frequent repetition, 
< e upon precept, it is a valuable 
production and will furnish your readers 
much instruction and entertainment. 

“The proposition that the several im- 
proved breeds of live stock convert farm pro- 
ducts sooner and more economically into 
more remunerative forms than the unim- 
proved or scrub varieties, the author assumes 
as an undoubted fact. I think its demon- 
stration, which could easily and briefly have 
been given, would have lent additional force 
to the essay. He and I, and many, know 
from experience that it is so, but the agricul- 
tural masses, I fear, do not realize it. If it 
was universally understood, and the views 
and recommendations here given pared 
abapted and practiced, Maryland, Virginia, 
and the States south would speedily begin a 
course of recuperation and prosperity.” 

The Hon. Jas. D. Watters, of Harford 
county, Maryland, one of the committee, 


be | Writes as follows: 


“T have no hesitation in concurring in the 
opinion of Messrs. Bradford and Harrison, 
and give my vote in favor of the essay of 
‘ Patapsco’ (Dr. Ellzey) as decidedly worthy 
of the first place. I think you are entitled 
to congratulations in the success of your ex- 
periment in offering these prizes. All the 
seven essays were carefully and thoroughly 
written, and none of them was without more 
or less individual and distinct merit. I con- 
sider ‘ Patapsco’s’ a most excellent and prac- 
tical article, and one well worthy a place in 
your columns. 

“At the first reading the same criticism 
which Mr. Bradford suggests struck me. I 
vid ition the \ ep 
evident proposition the very gist of the ques- 
tion; but upon pa war sag rs modified. this 
opinion. Within the limits allowed, an arti- 
cle of this kind must be made suggestive 
rather than exhaustive—much must neces- 
sarily be taken for granted. To write an 
exhaustive article on this subject would re- 
quire volumes instead of columns. Now. the 
theme proposed was ‘the advantage of im- 
proved live stock,” not of thoroughbreds. 
The term ‘improved’ designates those vari- 
eties of stock which are better adapled to the 
wants of the farmer than the so-called natives 
or scrubs. And while a writer on thorough- 
breds might be criticised for assuming as a 
self-evident proposition that they are better 
adapted to these wants, I think ‘ Patapsco’ 
had a perfect right to assume his proposition 
either as self-evident or implied hy the terms 
of his theme. 

“The improvement of our live stock being 
the result of human effort must always re- 
main incomplete. If any one supposes we 
have ” reached the limit in any direc- 
tion, I think he is vastly mistaken. The 
power which man has by feeding, handling 
and systematic selection and breeding, to 
—_ the characteristics of animals and to 
establish new varieties, is very wonderful, 
and is very nearly akin to the power of crea- 
tion. This power of modifying old and es- 
tablishing new varieties of domestic animals 
to meet the various wants of man might un- 
doubtedly, in competent hands, be made the 
subject of an article, or series of articles, 
which would be not only interesting to us 
farmers, but useful also.” 





Crop Prospects and Seouring the Harvest. 





Although in-some isolated localities the 
grass may be shortened, and in other more 
exceptional ones the grain somewhat dam- 
aged, yet the general outlook is for excep- 
tionaliy favorable results from the coming 
harvest. It is therefore not surprising that 
great activity prevails among the manufac- 
turers of harvesting machines. Messrs. L. 
H. Lee & Bro., of this city, the general agents 
of the Champion, inform us that for five 
years they have each year failed to supply 
the demand upon them; and that, although 
the new Champion shops, with greatly in- 


creased facilities which make them the larg- 
est machine shops in the world, and which 
running day and night have reached a capac- 
ity which will enable them to turn out for 
this year probably 55,000 machines, the ap- 
pearances indicate there will again be late 
orders necessarily left unfilled. It isa mat- 
| ter_of ence, therefore, for farmers who 
have detided to buy these machines to get in 
their orders forthwith, and run: no risks of 
disappointment which are certain to be vex- 
atious and may be almost ruinous. 

The promise seems to ‘be that self-binders 
will at no distant day almost entirely super- 
sede the older style machines, and already 
numerous improvements are being made in 
their construction which simplify and adapt 
them to general use. In the Champion cord 
binder a new. knotter of proved efficiency 
has been adopted, and also a new tilting de- 
vice, by which the points of the guards are 
thrown almost to the ground to take up 
down grain, the present contrivance avoid- 
ing the use of sector plates and standards, 
and being in effect the same as in use in all 
the Champion machines—this change adding 
to the strength and not diminishing the 
simplicity of the machinery for this important 
end. 

The Messrs. Lee say that while some ma- 
chines are sold below the price of theirs, 
they are always willing to guarantee that 
the difference in cost of keeping in repairs 
after second year’s use will bring the cost of 
the low priced machines up to from twenty 
to fifty per cent more than the Champion. 
Our experience with the latter as to durabil- 
ity is exceedingly satisfactory. 

The caution to those who are disposed to 
delay their orders has more than the usual 
significance in view of the cheering prospects 
for the coming harvest. 


The Wheat Crop in the West. 


The American. Miller says reports from all 
sources give substantially the same account 
of the winter wheat crop in different States. 
So far, except in isolated cases, the winter 
wheat crop has done remarkably well, and 
bids fair to prove exceptional. Of course 
there is a long time between this and harvest ; 
but it is a circumstance favorable to the prog- 
nostication of a good, full crop that so little 
damage has been done to the wheat plant up 
to the present time. The country at large 
can safely count on three good crops of 
wheat out of five, and this makes a good one 
due us this year. It seems that the only sal- 
vation from the grain gamblers rests upon 
having so large a crop that it cannot be 
manipulated, and every increase of acreage 
furthers this end. In most of the winter 
wheat States, except Illinois, the acreage is 
larger than last year. In that State, how- 
ever, the decrease is not so large but that a 
good yield would make amends for it. 


Sales of Thoroughbred Stock. 


Mr. T. J. Lea, of Montgomery county, 
Md., writes us: 

“T have just shipped another pair of 
Shorthorn calves to North Carolina, for 
which please accept my thanks, for it was 
due entirely to my advertisement in Tux 
FARMER that the sale was made. I wish 
that more of our breeders would advertise, 
and in that way get the people to see that it 
is money well spent to buy good thorough- 
breds, even if it is only’a male to cross on the 
old natives. All kinds of meat is advancing 
rapidly, which I hope will have the effect to 














quality. I once heard a successful butcher 
say that an inferior animal was never bought 
low enough, to which I can heartily say, 
“me too.” 





In New York on the 10th instant, will be 
sold the Jersey Belle of Middlefield 2d, 18134, 
out of Belle of Middlefield 1516, by Walnut 





Prince, 8256, a nephew of Pansy, 1019. 





make more raised, and I have it of better 
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The Grange. 


National Lecturer’s Communication. 


SUBJECTS FOR SUBORDINATE GRANGES FOR 
MAY. 


Question.— W hat is the object and true mis- 
sion of the Grange? 

Suggestions.—Not for selfishness or for sel- 
fish aggrandizement, nor to antagonize other 
legitimate interests; but to educate each 
other, to become better farmers, better citi- 
zens, to elevate each other to a higher man- 
hood and womanhood; improve the attrac- 
tions of home, cultivate stronger attachments 
for our pursuits, educate to accomplish bet- 
ter results, and become conversant with all 
questions of political economy and the affairs 
of Government; to learn how to co-operate 
in all things pertaining to our interest and to 
the general welfare, so as to accomplish the 
greatest good to the greatest number. 

Ques.— What is the duty of Patrons to- 
ward monopolized power ? 

Sug.—Wage no warfare against any legit- 
imate interest ; they have certain rights which 
we cheerfully accord to them as long as they 
remain within the limits of law, justice, use- 
fulness and propriety. Weclaim only rights 
and privileges with others of like importance. 
We ask that legislation be directed and the 
affairs of Government administered upon the 
principles of exact justice to all men. We 
ask only for an equal chance with others in 
the race of life. We wage war only against 
error and corruption, and are opposed to mo- 
nopolized power of every kind which seeks 
to control trade, commerce, politics, legisla- 
tion and government for the purpose of 
unjustly gathering unto themselves the re- 
wards of labor, the profits of trade, and tax 
the products of the country more than its en- 
tire profits. Is it not the duty of all patrons 
to acquaint themselves with these subjects, 
and then use all honorable means and employ 
all reasonable efforts to stay the tide of selfish - 
monopolies, and co-operate to remove error 
and corruption wherever found, whether in 
the Grange, in politics, in legislation or else- 
where? 


THE GRANGE (says W. Saunders, the First 
Master,) is organized upon the very same gen- 
eral principle upon which all other associa- 
tions and societies are established—that of 
one common interest binding all the mem- 
bers together. In this it differs from an agri- 
cultural club or society as usually organized. 
It differs, too, in the objects and purposes it 
has in view. It has a wider sphere of use- 
fulness; it takes a more comprehensive view 
of the work of the agriculturist. It is not con- 
fined to the mere routine work of farm life, 
nor is it contented with “merely causing two 
blades of grass to grow where but one grew 
before,” and yet that is a grand and noble 
work. The question is not simply how to 
produce more by the application of science 
to the farmer’s profession, but includes also 
the other important matter, how to save 
themselves a fair proportion of what they 
produce. 


Messrs. Mouton Bros., of Vermont, last 
season built a substantial though not large 
silo,and delayed opening it till they estimated 
it would last until grass feed. They tested 
it in feeding about half their cows, i. e., fif- 
teen heifers on one side of the barn, with 
ensilage. These heifers had twenty-five 
pounds of ensilage per day at two feeds, with 
a small feed of hay at noon, not half what 
they had before giving the ensilage. Besides 
this, they had about two quarts of meal, half 
corn and half bran. The other side of the 
barn seventeen old cows were fed all the 
good early-cut hay they could eat, witha 
few carrots and six quarts of the same meal 
feed the heifers had. When the heifers were 
put on the ensilage the butter product was 
increased in quantity and improved in flavor 
and keeping qualities—was more like grass- 
fed stock, 
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Home Department. 
‘Memoirs of Mrs. Delany. 


Mrs. Delany was born in seventeen hun- 
dred, fourteen years before the death of 
Queen Anne. She lived far into the reign of 
George the Third, an interval comprising 


A Ten-Room 


the successive coronations and burials of | ‘ = 


three British sovereigns. In her childhood 
were the victories of Marlborough, Blenheim, 
Ramillies, Malplaquet; still later those of 
Dettingen, Fdntenoy, Colloden and Preston 
Pans; then the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and the Freedom of the American 
colonies. Of an ancient family, allied by 
blood or marriage to many of the illustrious 
houses in England distinguished for elegant 
acquirements and worth of character, Mrs. 
Delany is a fine type of the Christian gentle- 
woman. Edmund Burke said of her: ‘She 
is not only the woman of fashion in her own 
age, she is the highest bred woman in the 
world, and the woman of fashion of all ages.” 
She was modest, high minded, discriminating, 
just, loyal to principle and affection, admira- 
ble as wife, daughter, sister and friend. 

Her life and letters published in England 
were so costly a volume as to limit its sale, 
and it has been long out of print. The 
memoires of Baroness Bunsen, a grand- 
child of Anne Granville, called attention to 
the family, and Roberts, of Boston, has 
brought out the life of Mary Granville, Mrs. 
Delany. Her autobiography is extremely 
interesting. When ten years old Mrs. De 
lany first saw Handel. Shesays “ we had no 
better instrument in the house than a little 
spinnet of mine, on which the great musician 
performed wonders. I was much struck 
with his piaying, but struck as a child not as 
a judge, for the moment he was gone, I 
seated myself to my instrument and played 
the best lesson I had then learnt. My uncle 
archly asked me whether I thought I should 
ever play as, well as Mr. Handel, ‘if I did not 
think I should, cried I, ‘I would burn my 
instrument!’” Such was the innocent pre- 
sumption of childish ignorance. 

When Mrs Delany was seventeen there 
came on a visit to her uncle Lord Lansdowne, 
an old friend and countryman of his, Alex- 
ander Pendarves, Esq., of Roscow, Cornwall. 
“When he arrived we were at dinner; he had 
traveled on horseback, the day excessively 
rainy; he sent in his name, on which Lord 
Lansdowne arose from the table overjoyed at 
his arrival, and insisted on his coming in to 
dinner. I expected to have seen somebody 
with the appearance of a gentleman, when 
the poor old dripping, almost drowned Pen- 
darves was brought into the room. Like Hob 
out of the well, his wig, his coat, his dirty 
boots, his large unwieldy person, and his 
crimson countenance, were all subjects of 
mirth and observation to me. I diverted 
myself at his expense several days, and was 
well assisted by a young gentleman, brother 
to Laura, who had wit and malice. Mr. Pen- 
darves soon changed his first design of going 
away nextday. * * He talked of going 
every day, but still stayed, and I (to my great 
sorrow) was after some time convinced I was 
the cause of his delay; his behavior was too 
remarkable for me not to observe it, and I 
could easily perceive I was the only person 
in the family who did not approve of it. Mr. 
Pendarves was then near sixty and I seven- 
teen years of age. I formed an individual 
aversion towards him, and everything he 
said or did, by way of obliging me, increased 
that aversion. I thought him ugly and disa- 
greeable; he was fat, much afflicted with 
gout, and often sat in a sullen mood, which 
I concluded was from the gloominess of his 
temper. I knew that of all men living, my 
uncle had the greatest opinion of and esteem 
for him, and I dreaded his making a proposal 
of marriage, a8 I knew it would be accepted. 
I did not in the least disguise my great dis- 
like to him; I behaved myself not only with 
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Frame Villa. 
= Plate 4 


We present in this is- 
sue plans for a larger and 
somewhat more preten- 
tious dwelling than the 
preceding ones in our 
series, but of a class which 
are “in constant demand. 
Our illustration gives a 
design for a large, elegant 
and well ventilated dwell- 
ing in an unique and at- 
tractive cottage style. 
- The architecture of it ren- 
ders it suitable for a habi- 
tation on large, elevated 
grounds, where luxury 
P seeks a quiet, unpreten- 
tious and picturesque 
abode, where a compact 
and convenient arrange- 
ment, with light and ven- 
tilation, is the great con- 
sideration. This build- 
ing has a hall extending 
through the centre of 
same, with a veranda pro- 
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tecting the front entrance 
and a vestibule and en- 
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closed porch in the rear, 
and a central wide hall, 
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sT containing a grand flight 
mf of platform stairs, which 
is the chief interior attrac- 
tion of the building. On 


the right is the parlor and 
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library in suit, with slid- 














2" Floor 





I Floor. 





ing doors between, and 
on the left is the dining- 


room, pantry, rear stairs, hall and kitchen. The second story contains two elegant cham- 


bers, three nice bed-rooms, bath-room, linen 


closets, wardrobe, and all modern conven- 


iences. The main stairs extend to the third floor, with a large well opening on each floor, 
over which a skylight is placed on the roof, forming an attractive feature in the hall and 
thoroughly lighting the same, being transmitted through a colored glass screen in the ceil- 
ing, 80 a8 to shed a soft, mellow light throughout the hall. The third story contains three 
chambers and a smal!) bed-room, and although somewhat irregular from the shape of the 
roof, they make very comfortable bed-rooms, thus giving a twelve-room house in a compact 
and convenient, but yet well ventilated and unpretentious style of architecture. The high 
roof with its finial terminating with an ornamental chimncy top, and its double dormos 


and tracery gable gives an unique and picturesque design. 


Any further information will 


be cheerfully furnished by addressing J. B. Legg, Architect, St. Louis. 








indifference but rudeness; when dressed I 
considered what would become me least; if 
he came into the room when I was alone I 
instantly left it, and took care to let him see 
I quitted it because he came there. I was 
told by my aunt that if I did not know what 
was for my own interest, my friends must 
judge for me. I passed two months with 
dreadful apprehensions—apprehensions too 
well grounded. I assure you the recollection of 
this part of my life makes me tremble at this 
day.” The autobiography from which this 
is taken was written to please the life-long 
intimate friend of Mrs. Delany, the Duchess 
of Portland. .Mrs. Delany was at this time 
living with her uncle Lord Lansdowne, who 
was magnificent in nature, valuing no ex- 
pense that would gratify it, which in the end 
hurt him extremely. 

She says artlessly: “I now thought my 
present state and future prospects as happy 
as this world could make them. How easily 
is our youth imposed upon by the gaudy 
show of pleasures! I soon had reason to 
make that reflection. My father had thoughts 
of returning home, well pleased at my being 
in such favor, but discontented with my 
uncle’s treatment of himself, which was not 
what he expected. He told him that now he 
should lessen his income, supposing that by 
this time he was fallen into a method of liv- 
ing in the country, and did not want so large 
an income as at first setting out. My uncle 
reminded him at the same time how kind he 
was to his children. These were truths, but 
harsh to a generous and grateful mind, such 
as my father’s was. He wanted no hints of 





the obligations he lay under to his brother, 
and the day before he left Lord Lansdowne’s 
house he opened his heart to me, and talked 
on the subject in so moving a way that it 
made a deep impression on my mind, and 
often after he had gone I used to walk in the 
gallery where we had our last conversation, 
and recollect it with grief of heart. I wished 
that I had returned with him that I might 
by my duty and tender affection show him 
that I preferred his house and company to 
all the flattering views that were laid before 
me; but it was his pleasure I should stay; 
and Lord Lansdowne was rejoiced at an 
opportunity of securing to his interest by 
such an alliance, one of some consequence in 
his country, whose services he at that time 
wanted. He readily embraced Mr. Peu- 
darves’ offer of marriage and engaged for my 
compliance; he might have said obedience, 
for I was commanded, not entreated. * * 
I was married with great pomp. Never was 
woe drest out in gayer colors, and when I 
was led to the altar I wished from my heart 
I had been led, as yphigenia was, to be sacri- 
ficed. I was sacrificed. I lost not life in- 
deed, but all that makes life desirable—joy 
and peace of mind. It was plain to all the 
witnesses to this sad scene how much I suf- 
feredin it.’ * * Mr. Pendarves was exces- 
sively fat, of a brown complexion, negligent 
in his dress, using a vast quantity of snuff, 
which gave him a dirty look, black eyes, 
small, lively, and sensible, but altogether a 
person rather disgusting than engaging. 
After two years he fell in with old acquaint- 
ances, given to excess in wine, and from that 





time, to his ruin and misery, was hardly ever 
sober. His temper became. so soured that 
this was infinitely worse to me than his 
drinking. At Roscow, his country seat, I 
was shocked. High walls guarded the castle, 
and hid it entirely from view. It was built 
of ugly coarse stone, old and gloomy, and se 
it has been for three score years. The old 
hall had hardly any light in it; the floor of 
the parlor was rotten in places, and part of 
the ceiling broken down; and the windows 
were placed so high that my head did not 
come near the bottom of them. Mr. P. had 
some very near relatives to maintain, so that 
his wife was pinched. When he had gout, 
even in winter, he could not bear the least 
fire in the room, and his wife read for hours 
to him thus, trembling with cold all the time. 
He was sometimes thus confined six weeks 
at a time, and as soon as he recovered went 
out to his old associates. Never was home 
sober, being often brought in drunk at six in 
the morning. After seven years Mrs. Pen- 
darves was left a widow. “Mr. P. had been 
out with his usual set, and on coming in at 
night said many kind things on my having 
made him a good wife, and hoped that he 
might live to reward me. I never knew him 
to say #o much on that subject. * * * * 
As I put up the curtain in the morning, how 
terrified was I, when looking at him I saw 
him black in the face. At first I thought 
him in a fit, but it struck me at once he was 
dead.” 


The night before he had asked her to ring 
the dell that he might sign his will, after 
which he should feel happier. Mrs. P. think- 
ing he was low, begged him to defer it till 
the next day. 


His entire property was inherited by his 
niece, not his wife. Among Mrs. Pendarves’ 
suitors was Lord Baltimore, whose conduct 
was not as open as might be desired. It was 
a happy thing for Mrs. P. that she did not 
marry Baltimore, but Doctor Delany, who 
was as devoted and indulgent as Mr. P. was 
negligent. In one of her letters to her sister, 
Mrs. Pendarves describes the wedding of 
Anne, Princess Royal, to William, Prince of 
Orange. “The Princess of Orange's dress 
was the prettiest thing that ever was seen, 
the eight peers’ daughters who held up her 
train were in the same sort of dress—all 
white and silver, with great quantities of 
jeweis in their hair and long locks. The 
Princess was in a manteau and petticoat, 
white damask, with the finest embroidery of 
rich embossed gold and festoons of flowers 
intermixed in their natural colors. On one 
side of her head she had a green diamond of 
vast size, the shape of a pear, and two pearls 
prodigiously large, that were fastened to 
wires, and hung loose upon her hair. On 
the other side small diamonds prettily dis- 
posed; her ear rings, necklace, and bars to 
her stays all extravagantly fine, presents of 
the Prince of Orange to her. The Prince of 
Orange was in a gold stuff, embroidered with 
silver ; it looked rich but not showy. The 
King was in a gold stuff which made much 
more show with diamond buttons to his coat : 
his star and George shone most gloriously. 
The Queen’s clothes were a green .ground 
flowered with gold, and several shades ; 
grave, but very handsome; her head was 
loaded with pearls and diamonds. The 
Prince of Wales gave the Princess a necklace 
of rose diamonds; the five middle diamonds 
are half the necklace, two of which are 
worth four thousand pounds, her ear rings of 
proportionable value; a green diamond to 
hang as a bob to her necklace of a vast size, 
and five loops for stays the finest that he 
could get in England. He presented her, 
before his sickness, with a pearl much finer 
than any of the Queen’s. The Princess of 
Orange’s servants were all presented to her 
yesterday morning ; Peg was most outrage- 
ously affronted by being ptesented third, 
when she expected to be the first.” 
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_ A begging letter was given her at the same 
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In one of her letters Mrs, Delany writes of 
her cousin’s wedding presents. ‘Her dia- 
monds were worth twelve thousand pounds, 
her cap was all brilliants.” After enumer- 
ating these and others, Mrs. D. says: “All 
these things I have just seen at Mrs. Spen- 
cer’s, (her cousins) who looked at them with 
the utmost unconcern, though not insensible 
to their merit as fine of their kind, and pretty 
things, but as the least part of her happiness. 


time which brought tears into her eyes, and 
made her appear with much more lustre than 
the diamonds. Her fortune is four thousand 
pounds per year, her pin money in propor- 
tion, and Lady Cowper says Mr. Spencer 
may spend thirty thousand per year without 
hurting himself.” * * Again she remarks: 
“If we could fix our minds steadily on the 
great reward in store, who could swerve from 
virtue? It is only when we lose sight of 
that, that we go astray, and then in order to 
restore us to the right path our great and 
merciful Benefactor reminds us of our mor- 
tality and dependence on Him by sickness 
and sorrow ; and if we make a right use of 
those friendly monitors we must bless the 
hand that gave the blow.” 

When Mrs. Deiany was eighty-five she 
lost her friend, the Duchess of Portland, who 
died after a short illness. Mrs. Delany was 
then a widow the second time. The King 
and Quecn then preserted her with a house 
at Windsor and desired that she would move 
there whenever the Court moved. They], 
also presented her with three hundred pounds | > 
per year, and lest this should appear as a 
pension the Queen regularly brought to her 
the money in her pocketbook. She was in- 
vited to this house in a letter in the hand- 
writing of the Queen, receiving many marks 
of favor and affection from the royal family. 
With singularly bad taste the fact that she 
received marks of royal favor from the King 
and Queen is alluded to on her tomb stone. 

Although eighty-eight years of age at the 
time of her death she was regretted as if in 
the bloom of youth. 





Simple Recipes. 

We had so much satisfation with this re- 
cipe that we give it for the benefit of the 
lady readers of ToE FARMER: 

Beat two eggs, yolks and whites, together 
in a bow] until very light; in a cup put one 
teaspoonful of corn starch, and add very 
slowly a scant half teacupful of new milk. 
When well stirred and beaten smoothly, 
pour it over the eggs and beat all well to- 
gether for a few minutes; a little chopped 
parsley, onion and salt. This makes an 
omelette fortwo persons. , 

In “The Easiest Way in House Keeping 
and Cooking,” a new book of Fords, How- 
ard and Hulbert, we find this simple recipe 
for hasty tomato soup: 

Simple, but excellent. One large can of 
tomatoes and one pint of water, brought to 
the boiling point, and rubbed through a 
sieve. Return to the fire. Add halfa tea- 
spoonful of soda and stir till it stops foaming. 
Season with an even tablespoonful of salt, 
two of sugar, one saltspoonful of cayenne. 
Thicken with two heaping tablespoonfuls of 
flour amd one of butter rubbed to a cream, 
With hot soup added till it pours easily. 
Boil a pint of milk separately, and when 
ready to use pour into the boiling tomato 
and serve at once, as standing long makes 
the milk liable to curdle. 

Minute Puppine.—One quart of milk; 
one pint of flour; two eggs; one teaspoonful 
of salt. Boil the milk in a double boiler; 
beat the eggs and add the flour slowly, with 
enough of the milk to make it smooth ; stir 
into the boiling milk and cook it half an 
hour, Eat with liquid sauce or syrup. It 
is often made without the eggs. 


The recipes in this book are much more 
simple than those usually found in cook 


books, which generally call for much outlay 
J. B. M, B. 


Borax.—Lady readers who have not tested 


‘the magic properties.of borax have been 


losing a great help and comfort. If once 
used, you will never be without a bottle on 
your toilet table. It removes stains and dirt 
from the hands better than soap, and at the 
same time softens and smooths the skin. It 
is splendid for washing the hair, and will, 
without injury, cleanse brushes and combs in 
a few moments. For washing purposes it 
saves both soap and labour. It will extract 
the dirt from articles of delicate texture with- 
out rubbing, it being only necessary to put 
the articles to soak in a solution of borax 
over night, and they need only to be rinsed 
in the morning. Two tablespoonfuls of pul- 
verized borax dissolved in a quart of water, 
to which water enough is added to cover a 
pair of blankets, will cleanse them beauti- 
fully. It also saves great labor in washing 
paint. It is said to drive away ants and 
roaches, if sprinkled on the. shelves of safes 
and pantries. 


Baltimore Markets—May 1. 


Flour.—Dull. We quote: Howard Street 
Super $3.75@5.00 ; do. Extra = =ee = do. Family 








50@7 50; eWestern »'t6. use 00; do. Extra 
B86 roy &. Famil oe Mills Su- 
50@4 75; do. $. do (Rio 

per, 88.500 Bitre $7 25@7 37; “y $5 00@5.25; 


Corn Meal $1.95. 

eat.—The ag oe neti is firmer in tone and 
prices are general] high er, though the business is 
active. Good to prime Fultz sold at 189@142 cts. and 
Long ep at 143@146 cts ; choice samples would 
bring 148 cts. 

Corn.—The market is dull and prices steady. 
There is a fair demand for Southern. Sales of white 
at eats cts., and of yellow at 87 cts. 

ats.—Firmer in tone with stock qvecy held 


aon Western mixed 56@58; do 
bright 58@ ge; a. wh white 59@60; Pennsylvania 59@60; 
Sonera 


Mill Feed. Quiet and rather easy at $24 per 
ton tor Western, and $24@26 for City Mills. 

May and Straw.—The supply of Hay is liberal 
and the marketisratherdull. Straw is quite. We 

uote: Cecil county Timothy $19@20, Maryland and 
Teotasbeonie Timothy $16@i7, New York and Wes 
tern $15@17, mixed $i1@t ; and Clover $12@14 per 
ton. Straw is.quoted at i0 for wheat, $10 for oat, 
$16@18 for long rye, and $14 for short do. 

Provisions.—The jabbing trade is fairly active 
and prices steady. We quote packed lots as follows : 
Bulk ge cked, 8% cts; do L, C. —— 11% 
cts; do C. R. Sides, do 11% ets.; en re ders, 
do 9% cts.; do 6 R. Sides, do 12% cts. Hams, 
sugar-cured, 144 @15 cts.;. do Shoulders, do 0X 
cts.; do Breasst,do 12X cts.; ; Lard, refin tierces, 
12% cts.; Mess Pork, per bbl., new, $19 50; old, $18.50 

utter.—Choice stock is active and the market 
is firm, with the demand in excess of the supply. 
We quote ; New York State, choice, 28@30 cts; 
Creamery, fancy 33@24 cts ; do prime to choice 3@ 
30 cts.; Ww. dair “packed, = 4 cts.; West- 
ern, choice, ne cts.; do ‘ood to prime, @22 cts.; 
do roll, choice, 24@26 cts,: fo fair to good, -_ 
cts.; docommon, do l5cts ; Near-by rec’ pts "35@26 cts 

Cheese.—We quote New York State, choice, 13% 

14 cts,; do good to prime, 124@13 cts; Western, 

choice, 12@12% cts.; do good to prime, 11@11k cts.; 
do common, 6@9 cts 

Eggs.—The inquiry is fair and the market is 
| ee steady at 16 cts. per dozen for strictly 

res. 

Poultry.—Firm at 13 cts. per lb. for grown and 
45@50 cts. for spring chiekens, 

Cotton.— The official quotations are as follows: 
Good Middlings 12 ; ae 12% 134 5 strict low 
middlings 11k; low middli ng ll strict 
ordinary 11; good ordinary 10% ; ordinary 9% @9 

Tobacco.— Leo. —The business is very moderate, 
and the market is quiet and firm with the stock held 
confidently. The inquiry for Maryland is mostly for 
the better grades, which are taken up at times in an- 
ticipation of orders. The receipts continue light, 
one the assortment is rather indifferent with most 

actors. 
Wool.—unwashed, per Ib. 26@29 cts; do tub- 
weites r = 36@40 cts; do Merino washed, per 
3@ do do > gnwwashed, pa! wd Ib. 23@25 cts, 

Musee Stock. Be Cattle—The market was 
active throughout, and Tgccntivis were over atan 
earlier hour than asual. Prices ranging from $3 50 
@8 00; most sales from $6.75@7.75 per 100 lbs. We 

uote: Best, 7.506@+.00; generally rated, 7 uality. 

.00@7.50 ; medium er good my quality. Ar ~ yh 3 
— thin steers, oxen and cows. "5 0G 

Swine. —Demand gee ay 4 active, he aiieioes 
oflerings >. = Lambs.—Trade active and 








We uote clipped sheep, 4@6 X cts ‘ 

wool, 1% cts.; Babe, Tho cts. on eo 
A single nee of J. M. Laroque’s Anti- 
Bilious Bitters, taken at night on retiring, 


will make you feel so much better the suc- 
ceeding day that henceforth you will not be 
without it. Take our advice on the first ap- 
proach of disease—Try it. The cost is tri- 
fling ; 25 cents a paper or $1 a bottle. All 
druggists sell it. . E. Thornton, proprie- 
tor, Baltimore, Md. * 








Distressed No More. 
WILMiIneTOonN, N.C, Feb. 4, 1881. 
H. H. Warner & Co.: Sirs—Your Safe 
Kidney and Liver Cure has entirely relieved 
me of a distressing kidney difficulty. 
* Roger Moors, Ex-Chief, Fire Dept. 








lants and Flowers 
bi d of 
snd cnign fz the docore of the art, at short notice, and a 


country. 


extensive and in agen 264 condition. 
rooms, tables, sod for eve for ev 


JAMES PENTLAND, 
GREENMOUNT GARDENS, 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1850.) - 


Opposite the Entrance to Greenmount Cemétery, BALTIMORE, 
EEPS conrtantly on hand a choice assortment of healthy es Jou gtown Plants. s@-His stock of 
Meet Sines 


t our store No. 27 N. CHARLES 
ways be feena, Choice Bouquets, Funeral Designs, 
erything for which flowers are used, put up in the 


rp henten that will compare favorably with any in the 








Plymouth Rock Eggs 


FOR HATCHING. 
13 Eggs $2.00; 26 Eggs $3.00. 
I own the original Gilman and Adams Strains. 
Write for circular. A. LEIDA, 
Delaware Station, N. J. 


SEKEHDS! 


Gan Mangel Murzel, 60 cents per 1b.; Yellow 
Sade By wesel, = eens a por Ib. ; White Sugar 
~t Bolginno’s Ruta Baga, 50 cents per lb. 
J. BOLGIANO & SON, 
Growers and Importers, 
28 South Calvert St., Balto. Md. 


EUREKA MOWER, 


The only Center-Draft Front-Cut 
Mower Made. 


AN mow back and forth on same side of field 
Will cut a six-foot swath as easy as a side cut 
machine will cut four feet, and with less draft. It 
also leaves the grass in such condition, that it will 
cure » much less time. Send postal for illustrated 
circular. 














A. L. CROSBY, 
Catonsville, Md. 








[MAKE HENS LAY 


7 an em now 
this coun’ pays soaye that most of the Horse 
> Powders aoe h are worthless trash. He 
Powders are on, earth wil 





Peeler aight) ton pe Fess SON & 00. 
le eae 
Booton, Mass. former ly Bangor Py 











Address: BEAN & RARE, Wholesale Druggists, 
Nos. 47 & 49 N. 2d St., Philadelphia, 








STHAM ENGINES, 
one York, Pa., 
and best for all 


le 
rable. Alo iione fow= 


ers and G 
Saw, eran AXD Cos 
Mitts, Grins, PREssrs 


VerticalEngines, with or without 
w ery eon vee 
heels, very conv: ; 


Wend for Illustrated Catalogue, Address A. D. Farquhar, York, Ps 


Ruto Baga, 40 cents | p 


-| Malta Shovel Plows. 





FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS 


Our stock of seeds is from the most reliable grow- 
ers, fresh and true to name. 


Fertilizers of Standard Brands. 


Griffith & Turner’s Animal Bone Phosphate. 
Griffith & Turner’s Ammoniated Bone Phosphate. 
Griffith & Turner’s Alkaline Plant Food. 
Griffith & Turner’s Raw Bone. 
Baker’s Dissolved Bone 
Slingluff's Dissolved Bone. 
Turner’s Excelsior and Phosphat 
Holloway’s Excelsior and Phosphate. 
Lister’s and Whitelock’s Phosphates. 
Peruvian and Orchilla Guanos. 
r, &c. 
Oliver Chilled Plows 
run lighter, are more easily adjusted, and do better. 
work than any other plow. 
Iron Age Cultivators, 
Corn Drags Cahoon Seed Sowers. 
Planet Seed Drill and Cultivator. 
Monarch Grain Drills 











Hagerstown Grain Drills. 
Farmer’s Friend Grain Drill. 


The Star Horse Rake. The Victor Horse Rake. 
The Hagerstown Horse Rake. 
Bullard’s Hay Tedder. Foust’s Hay Loader. 


American Hay Elevator. 


Double Harpoon Hay Fork, Grain Fans. 
Philadelphia Lawn Mowers. 
McCormick Iron Mowers. Cider Mills. 


McCormick Imperial Reapers. 
McCormick Twine Binders. 
Farmer’s Friend Corn Pianters. 
Keystone Corn Drills. 

Hay, Straw and Fodder Cutters. 


Corn Shellers. 


Hay Presses. 
Butter Workers. 


MOSELEY’S 
CABINET CREAMERY. 





Stoddard Churns. Davis Swing Churna, 

Fountain Pump. Cucumber Pumps. 

Patent Galvanized fat Ferce Wire, cheap, durable 
and easily put up 


REPAIRING DONE WITH DISPATCH. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 


GRIFFITH & TURNER 


DEALERS IN 


Agricultural Implements, Fer- 
tilizers a Seeds, . 








BERRY BOXES. PEACH BASKETS, 


41 & 43 NORTH PACA STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
FO etc., address A. M. = a sen. 


COTTAGE HOME BRARMA YARDS. 


I IGHT Brahmas exclusively. I breed as a pas 
4 time and pleasure, keep none but the evry best, 
king and layi liti a lg = 
marking an aying qualities, are unsu . ave 
‘never feiled to cin first prizes whenever exhibited. 
A few tice birds for sale now, and at all times 
Address, Dr. Geo. H. Cairnes, 
No eggs for sale. Woodberry, Balto. Co., Md. 


= 


LITTLE’S CHEMICAL FLUID. 


The New Sheep Dip, 


NON-POISONOUS. 
Patented in U. S., July 8, 1877. _ 
MORRIS LITTLE & SON, Propr’s and Manuf’rs; 


Is a sure cure and remedy as follows: 

SHEEP-—Scab, Ticks, Lice, Fly and Maggots, Grub 
in the head, Worms in beep and Lambs. _ Improve- 
ment in quantity and a geen of Sa Mee, mous thes hed 
pay for t ~ 

rease, Cracked Heels, Saddle and ndvother Ge Galle, Bot 
Lung Disease. CATTLE—Mange, L 8, 
Foct and Mouth Disease, Pieuro- aeumonis prevents 
Ate HOGS—Mange and Lice 
and Fleas; makes the coat glossy. Interna 
Worms in all pao: Uicers and Wounds of all- 
kinds. POULTRY—Fleas and Lice. Me agg ew the 








offer no refuse stock for sale. 











Not Partial, but Complete. 
ALEXANDRIA, Va., Aug. 4, 1881. 
I. H. Warner & Go.: Sire—Your Safe 
Kidney and Liver Cure has effected an en- 
tire cure in my case. I suffered every form 





and expense. 


of kidney difficulty. W. J. Summers. 








FOR SALE. 


T moderate price, if taken soon, two thorough- 
bred SHORTHORN CALVES, Roans. 


THOMAS J. LEA, 





Brighton P. 0., Montgomery Co., Md. 


HORTICULTURE Aphis, yee Se 
on Orange Trees, Bark Lice, Rust in C; 

OGris superior to all other Dips and cheaper, 
for one gallon is enough for 100 gallons of cold water 
for use. To be used cold. © stamp for U.8. tes. 
timonials and price list to T, W. LAWFORD, 
Gen’l Agent, K. Chase Street, Baltimere, 





Md. (Mention this paper.) 
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SOMETHING NEW! 





THE NEW REMINGTON 


THE COMING PLOW! 





CLIPPER. 


T's “NEW REMINGTON CLIPPER” is the New Plow destined to take the place of the heavy Chilled 
Iron Plows now in use. The Carbon Metal of which it is made being one-half cast-steel, has all the 
hardness and wearing qualities of the chilled metal, and is much stronger. It can therefore be made the 


lightest of all the Cast Plows. 


sa” The New Remington Plows, full rigged, weigh !5 to 20 pounds less than 


the Chilled Piows of the same capacity. Our Warrantee: The Remington Agricultural Co. guarantee 
to the cealer, as well as to the farmer, that every Remington Carbon Plow is well made of good material, and 


if properly handled, will give 
with this Warrantee, after being tried by both, the 
subject to the manufacturers’ order, Send for prices. 


fect satisfaction, subject toa two-days’ trial in the field. 


If it fails to comply 


low can be returned to the dealer, to be held by him 


Manufactured by the Remington Agricultural Co., Ilion, N. Y. 


A. & A. G, ALFORD, Southern | Agents, 21 & 23 S. Howard St., Baltimore. 








CEMENT FOR SILOS! 


Buy our Imported 


“IMPERIAL” PORTLAND CEMERT. 


Wy Meer 400 pounds gross per barrel. It makes 
an artificial stone surface. Is cheaper and 
more durable than the common cements. Kemit 75 
cents in postage stamps for our Treatise, which 
shows how to mix it and how to use it. For circular 
directions “ How to Build Silos,” and the good results 
therefrom, remit 50 cents in postage stamps. 
Ss. L. MERCHANT & C@., 
P.O Box 520, 41 Broadway, New York City. 


N. B.—When writing to Merchant, tell him what 
paper you saw his advertisement in. 

W oodward’s Medicated Eggs 
One of the Best Vermin Drivers in 
the World. 

BY placing one of these eggs in the nest, when the 

hen is setting, she will come off clean and free 
from lice, and the little chicks will be clean and 
healthy. They are so constructed that the heat of 
the hen’s body causes the different ingredients of 
which they are composed to throw off a steady odor, 
which is death to hen lice,and thus the nest and 
body of the fowl are kept entirely free from all ver- 
min aes breeding season, and heated term of 

summer. ice 50 cents per dozen, or by the gross. 

D. LANDRETH & SONS, 
Sole Agents, Philadelphia. 











MANUFACTURES 


— or 


I ileal 


hale Uo 


Of Baltimore, Md. 








Popplein Silicated Phosphate, 


te Forming a complete Mineral Manure, 
and proved by the experience of the past five 
years to be specially adapted to light, loamy 
lands, or those containing vegetable matter. 


ANALYSIS. 
Moisture, at 212° F......s.00sseees 5 to 8 percent. 
Available Phos. Acid............- 9 toll « 
Insoluble “ % cccodes coool 23 & 
Soluble Silica..... $0000 cpeees cons 16 toils * 
PURRETE. Ou cctsce ccccccccsevicces 2ito4 * 
Magnesia 20.06. cesccescncees cence: case © 
DORR occ. coccce cocces coscnccccene 2 to 3 “6 


t#” This Brand put up specially 
in Ten-pound Boxes, for use upon 
GRASS LAWNS and FLOWER 
BEDS. There is nothing to equal 
it. 


Price, 50 Cents per Box. 





ACTIVE 
Ammonia’d Bone Phosphate 


Recommended for all Stiff Lands. 
ANALYSIS. 





Moisture, at 212° F....... eee eeeee10 to 12 per cent. 
Organic Matter, capable of pro- 
ducing Ammonia...... ...... 2 toy * 
Soluble Phos. Acid..6% to 8 p ct. 
Reverted “ - Be to4 * 
Total Available Phos. Acid,......10 to 12 “ 
Insoluble Phos. Acid ............ 8 to 4 > 
Total Bone Phosphate............30 to 34 va 
Potash K: Ov.4. 066000 08 sees beeee sd BY tors ed 
Alkaline Bone Phosphate. 
ANALYSIS. 
Soluble Phos. Acid.. 6 to 7 per cent. 
Reverted a --5t06 “* 
oceeees cocese cece veel to 13 per cent. 
sees cocee:cecce lto 2 pers 
+--2Mto3a « 


es. 2to 8 6 
s-eeee BOOS be 


Dissolved Bone Phosphate, 


Or Acidulated South Carolina Bone. 
Containing 12 to 15 per cent Available Phos. Acid, 


THE POPPLEIN SILICATED PHOSPHATE CO, 


128 WEST BALTIMORE STREET, 


P. 0. Box 852. 





viz.; Catherine Mermet, rosy pink; 

feels des Jardins, golden yellow ; 

La nce, satiny rose; Bon Silene, 

brilliant carmine ; Gen. Jacqueminot, brilliant crim- 
large white; Marechal Neil, large yellow. 

Address 

ROBT. J. HALLIDAY, 


RO ES BY MAIL, t-paid. Ten for $1, 
SE iphetos, snow white; Douglas, 
bright c $ 
son; Marie Van Houtte, delicate yellow; Cornelia 
Cook, 

Baltimore, Md. 





BALTIMORE. 





DR. R. P. LORD, ° 


VETERINARY SURGEON 


° 
EMBER of the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons, London. ats all Diseases of Horses 
Dogs and Cattle. Spacious Infirmary Stables and 
Operating Shed, 


Cor. Penna. Ave. and Hoffman &t., Baltimore. 














GEORGE O. STEVENS, | 





-£9D 
LIGHT STREET, 


SASHES, BLINDS & Diy 


BALTIMORE. 


IN STOCK AND FURNISHES TO ORDER: Window Sashes, Doors, Blinds, Mouldin 
» Balusters, Newel Posts, Bracket Shelves, Barge Boards, Window Ca 


Kes, Hand Raili 


Pews Church Work, Blinds, H 
Oil, 


Brack- 
r Caps, 


%, Hin Buik ers’ Hardware, Wocd Mantels, Window Fram Shane Frames, 
Putty, Glass, Lumber, Bricks, Lime, Sash Weigh “Tr 
Nine we. ine Beat Works at Lbotee Prices. 


Sash Cord, Porch Columns, 











DEATH T0 WHITEWASH 


—, 


AXWELL’S PREPARED 
GYPSUM, for Whiteing 
add Coloring Stores, Factories, 
Mills, Dwellings, Churches, 
Barns, or forany purpose where 
whitewash or calcimine is used ; 
is easily applied; keeps clean 
longer than lime; will not 
crack, peel or rub off; does bet- 
ter work than lime; one quart 
covers hundred square yards. 
Its sanitary qualities are excel- 
lent. Packed in barrels, half- 
barrels, kegs, kits and cans. 
Send for circulars. 


Hazlett & Foster, 
132 W. Pratt Street, 
Baltimore. 








FOR SALE. 
ty ~~ BERKSHIRE PIGS, price $12.50 per pair. 
Boxed and delivered free. 


THOMAS J. LEA, 
eaayhten H, ©. 26, 


Revolution in Sheet Music. 
FIVE CENTS A COPY. 

VER THE GARDEN WALL, and all the latest 
and most popular Sheet Music of the day, now 
retailing at 30 to 75 cents per copy, for sale at all 
news dealers and stationers. Having just opened our 
branch house here, we are were to supply dealers 

and agents at liberal terms, nd for our circular. 

W. A. EVANS & BRO. 
Room 1 Central Building, 

N. W. Cor. Holliday and Baltimore Sts., Baltimore 


At Reasonable Prices, 

I BREED only from the most choice stock of the 

country, in pedigree, form and markings. All 
stock recorded, and can be seen at o- time. Also, 
Black-Breasted, Red-Breasted, and Blue GAME 
CHICKENS, or eggs of superior stock for sale. Stock 
shipped as represented. Correspondence solicited. 
THOS. A. HAYS, Churchville, Md. 





10 Large Papers of Seeds, 


Ficwer or Vegetable. 


OMPLETE aszortment sufficient for small garden 
4 Guaranteed fresh and reliabie, ina neat box. Sent 
post-paid for 30 cents, 


PHILADELPHIA SEED COMPANY, 


14 N. Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOS. STELWAGON'S SONS, 


Manufacturers of 
Manilla, Roofing, Sheathing and Carpet-Lining 


FA FPERS, 


ALso 


ROOFING MATERIALS, 
526 COMMERCE STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 




















HICH CLASS 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


Eges $2.00 Per Setting. 
SURPLUS BIRDS ALL SOLD. 
E. B. OWENS, 

153 W. Pratt St., Baltimore. 





CHANNEL ISLAND HEIFER CALF. 


Months old, Fawn and White; from some of the 
best stock of the State. Price $40. 


Fersaleby F. B. STEINER, 
Rhode River Post Office, Anne Arundel Co. 


$5 to $20, 








er day at home. Samples worth 
free. Address 
SON & CO., Portland, Maine. 





THE 
Maryland Directory for 1882 


| a book of special value, and a standard of refer. 

ence for names, localities and other useful infor. 
mation. Contains the address of Farmers, Merchants 
Professional Men and others, and the only book of the 
State farnishing this information. By mail on re. 
ceipt of $150 J. FRANK LEWIS, 


- No. 15 Post Office Ave., Balto. 


JERSEY REDS! 


THE MOST PROFITABLE PIG FOR THE FAMER. 


SPECIAL. 


Foe one month, (April 15th to May 15th,) we will 
deliver Jersey Red Pigs selected from Choice 
February Litters, in Baltimore, Washington, 
Alexandria, Prodestehsnnts, ich. 
mond. Norfolk, Lynchburg, Staunton, 
or Charlottsville, tor $13 per pair. We have 
some of the finest litters we have ever Lred now 
ready for delivery. Order (per reg. letter) at once. 
Send for illustrated catalogue of thoroughbred stock: 


WM. L. BRADBURY & CO. 


Nason, Orange County, Va. 














————— 


ENTERPRISE > 
(Galvanized Iron) 


WIND-MILL. 


Ate nd 








HE only Iron Wind-Mill made of Galvanized 
Iron, with Rosette Wheel. Wind-Mills,Water- 
wheels, Hydraulic Rams and Pumps put in on true 
hydraulic principles. 


GEORGE J. KENNEDY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


468 N. Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 


THE HUNTER MELON. 


Y careful selection through a series of years a 

high grade of MUSKMELON has been produced, 

of which a limited quantity of seed is for sale. The 

HUNTER is the queen, the ne plus ultra of melons. 
Per ounce, 50 cents; per packet, 25 cents. 


G. F. NEEDHAM, Washington, D. C. 








| i one of the very best of the new white Grapes. 
Hardy, productive, flavor the best. a yen plant 

a vine this spring let itbe a DUCHESS. $1 00 each; 

$10.00 per dozen; by mail. Address 

Dr. G. F. NEEDHAM, Washington, D. C. 














For Dyspepsia, Nervousness, 
Bilious Attacks, Headache, Cos- 
: tiveness, and all Diseases of 

the Liver and Stomach. 
ARB DECIDEDLY THE MOST POTENT REMEDY 
THAT CAN BE USED. 


It is not an intoxicating beverage, and certainly 
would never be used as a pleasant substitute for al- 
coholic stimulents, but it is truly a valuable Family 
Medic which has been used for many years b 
large numbers of our citizens with the most unfail- 
ing success in all the above complaints. Try it. 

25 Cents a Paper, or $1.00 a Bottle. 
WM. E. THORNTON, Proprietor, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
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WHEEL CORN CULTIVATOR! 


- LIN S” 


oF, y 









4 ees above cut represents an implenient which no farmer should be without. It does the work more 
thorough, and with greater ease than the old mode of cultivating corn We have them both riding and 
walking. Send for circulars and price lists to 


s.c.BUVURBOCOROW & Coa. 
Ss LTSET SsteaSSTt, 
Baltimore, Md. 


$2 WORTH of MUSIC for 10 CTS. 
Music in the March No. of Journal: 


: 1. Romance, instrumental; Beethoven, 2 Joy- 
{ { | ous Farmer, instrumental; Schumann. 3. Mar- 








herita, vocal; Gounod. 4 When Hopes are 
ad, vocal; Wood. 5, Willow and the Lily, 


¢ 


\\ 
\ 


Ni | | 
) Mu i CMAs) ~When Autumn Leaves Fall, instru’l; Fruman, 


vocal; from the opera of “Claude Duval.” 6, 


Q) UG Y) 
A. aad 7. Marquis et Marquise, instrumental ; Morley. 
SBMoy trax Paver DEVOTED TON USIC S LOTERATURE , Single number 10c. ; yearly subscription $1. 


PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL JOURNAL, 1300 CHESTNUT STREET. 


 WANTED—FARMERS AND DEALERS TO KNOW 


That the CHEAPEST and BEST Fertilizer for all crops is 


BAUGH’S PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONE 


WAREANTED to be composed of Pure Raw Bones and Oil of Vitridl only.” Send for our descriptive 
pamphiet showing Guaranteed Analysis. ‘Sent Free.” Dealer wanted in every county. Address 


BAUCH & SONS, Philadelphia or Baltimore. 


























Eruit Drees, 


ORNAMENTAL TREES 
EVERGREENS, &c. 


' yk. undersigned offers an extensive stock of well- 
| grown FRUIT TREES—new Pears, new Peaches, 
| &c. A large stock of 


Peruvian Guano. 








Pear, Apple, Peach, Plum, Gherry, &c., 
Standaids and Dwarfs, 
Grapevines, Strawberries, Currants, 
| and other small fruits) Ornamental Trees in 
great variety for parks, — &. Ever- 
greens of all sizes. of the finest quality. Every- 


thing pertaining to the Nursery, Fiurist and Seed 
Business. and at the lowest rates. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 








Imperial Wine Vinegar. 
NONPAREIL CIDER VINEGAR. 


I have secured the only ca-go of 


HIGH GRADE PERUVIAN GUANO, _,xonrasox.crnzs voneoas. 


in the United States direct from PABELLON DE costing 3 cents a gallon, are sold as Cider Vin- 
PICA, the richest deposit of Peru, containing 12 = - fh, ony — deception, observe that pack- 
cent. of Ammonia, also a full supply from LOB ands. 

deposits, containing 5% to 6 per ear. of Ammonia, | Fresh APOLINARIS WATER 


which I offer for sale direct from ship or warehouse. FREDK. M. BOLLMAN, sneer 
J. Q. A. HOLLOWAY, 08S GAY STREET. 


107 McElderry’s Wharf, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 











Wirginia Lands. 


Upper James Real Estate Agency, 
By WILLIAM HOLMAN, 
CARTERSVILLE, Va., 


HO offers for sale upwards of 12,000 acres of land 
lying in one of the most desirable regions of 
Eastern Virginia. Catalogues sent on application. 








PLYMOUTH 





THOS. W. HOOPER, 








COTSWOLDS FOR SALE. 


13 SELECTED FW ES, 2 years old, in lamb, and 1} 
buck; also 4 last seacon’s lambs, all pure stock. 
Also, 1 yoke of oxen. 


GEORGE L, SCOTT, Darlington, Md. 


128 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
Lake Roland, Baltimore Co. 


EGGS, $2 per 13; $3 per 26. Send for circular. 








-  Bloomsdale Large, Late Flat . 
ba DUTCH CABBAGE. 
wee Large Flat Solid Heads, Short Stem. 


ee a long period of time. we have had this stock of Cabbage in 
cultivation, originally obtained from the German and Swedish 
beep tf indefled, and topay we offers? tm tie Original purtiy: equal te 
- t led, a yy we offer ti in ity, ¢ in 
quality Gtk the cary bedt tn the country, even though the best should cost 
a hundred dollars per pound. 


We have made this crop a study. and i our customers the result of many years’ close observation, for 
which our opportunities may be judged y the fact that we have, each and every year, about one hundred 
and fifty acres of cabbage, ra expressly to produce seed the ensning Wont y from which selections 
are made with scrupulous care, guided b opporiance, NOT A SINGLE GRAIN OF SEED IS RAISED 
FROM STALKS, ALL FROM SELECTE HEADS. We mail our catalogues free of charge to all applicants. 


D. LANDRETH & SONS, Nos. 21 & 238. Sixth St-, Bet. Market & Chestnut Sits 


FARM WAGONS 


FOR SALE BY 


THOS. NORRIS & SON, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Agricaltural Implements, Machinery, Seed, &e. 
60 LIGHT STREET, BALTIMORE. 


PEOPLES” MUTUAL LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPINY 


OF BALTIMORE, MD. 
avo. 2S South Street, 


Over the Firemen’s Insurance Company. 
THIS COMPANY INSURES 


HORSES, MULES AND MILCH COWS 


Against Death by Disease or Accident. 


IT IS AN INSURANCE COMPANY, NOT AN ASSOCIATION, 


Mekes Yearly Reports to the Insurance Department.of the 
State of Maryland. 


PLAN MUFPUAL. 


A™ STOCK inspected by the Company’s inspectors before policies are issued. For particulars send to 
the Dempeng 9 office for circular, which gives all information as to plan, cost, etc. Pres ROBT. 
S. CORSE, formerly of Clairmont Nurseries. Vice President, WM. B. SANDS, Editor Ameaican FARMER. 
Treasurer, GEO. W. S HOFFMAN, of W. H. Hoffman & Sons, Paper Manufacturers, Baltimore county. 
Secretary, ELI W. FREE. ; 

















Office, 








ROSHEBANEK NURSERIES. 


GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MARYLAND. 
Ornamental and Fruit Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Herbaceous Plants, 


Ww. invite the attention of the public to ovr select stock of the following: STANDARD AND 
DWARF PEARS-—2, 3 and 4 years.§ AP#MLES—Standard and Dwarf. CHKRRIES—Stan- 
dard and Dwarf. APRICOTS, (RAB APPCES. MULBERRIES, GRAPEVINES. of the most 
popular kinds, together with oth r small fruits. Our Collections of ORNAMENTAL TREK AND 
SHRUBS are large, and embrace most of the rarest sorts, MOSES on their own roots with the newest of 
BEDDING-UUT PLANTS by the dozen or 1.0(0, for which we have issued a separate Catalogue. 
SPECIJA1..—Sixty thousand one and two year-old OSAGE ORANGE PLANTS, for hedges, 

CATALOGUES FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY AaT- 

TENDED TO ALL GOODS DELIVERED IN BALTIMORE FREE OF CHARGE. 


W. DBD. BRACKENRIDCE. 








EASTERN SHORE: NURSERIES, 
DFNTON, CAROLINE CoO., MD. 
teSPsSPRING OF 1882. a9 


. 

M* NEW PRICE-LIST for coming spring is ready, and will be mailed free to all applicants giving post- 

office address plainly written (including name of county). My prices are “*SUBSOILED,” so fer asa 
downward tendency goes, while I am happy to inform my former customers and all the readers of Tar 
AMERICAN Faumen that the growth of 7 stock was never better than the present season. Peach and 
Apple trees are particularly fine, while the list of valuable varieties has been greatly increased. A complete 
assortment of all kinds of Fruit, Shade and Ornamental Trees, an immense stock of Grapevines, Asparagus 
Plants, Flowering Shrubs, &c., &c. Correspondence solicited, 


J. W. KERR, Proprietor. 


THOMAS MATTHEWS & SON, 


88 N. High St. and Cor, Canton Ave. and Albemarle St., Baltimore. 


White Pine and Yellow Pine LUMBER, for Building. 
Rough and Dressed Lumber. 
HARDWOOD FOR WHEELWRICHTS AND CABINET-MAKERS. 
SHINGLES, LATHS, PALES, Etc., AT LOWEST PRICES, 
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AVOID ACHING: BACKS 


IN DESTROYING 


Potato Bugs or Tobacco Worms, 


Y USING THE ONLY MACHINE ADAPTED TO THE PUR- 
POSE. IT IS A COMPLETE LABOR-SAVING MACHINE 
FOR DISTRIBUTING LAND PLASIER, CARBONATE OF 
LIME OR PARIS GREEN. 
ACTIVE ACENTS WANTED. 
For Circulars &c., address the undersigned, 
Dealer in 


FERTILIZERS, BONE-DUST, PERUVIAN GUANO, 
KAINIT, LAND “PLASTER, CARBONATE of 
LIME, &c. 


4 Direct Importa‘ions, 


Cc E Mw E N T @y English and German, 


Round Top, Rosendale. 


{ SELENITIC CEMENT--Sole Agency. 


This is the Best and Cheapest Cement 


IFOR SILOS. 


Send for particulars, 


JIRT CLARKE, Baltimore, Md. 






> 





1 Mi 


 r- system of deli. ering milk in sealed glass jars, has met with 
great success in New York, Chicago, ton and other cities 
and towns. It has filled an heretofore unsupplied want, which 
must exist elsewhere, in all places where milk is delivered to fami- 
lies in tin cans. Circulars aud full particulars on application to 


WARREN GLASS WORKS CO., 


72 Murray St., New York City, N. Y. 























2? > . ae 


GOOD FARMER must be Jack-of-all-trades, but the most important thing about a farm is to have the 
buildings well painted. And the art of painting ts not in knowing how to spread it on (as this is soon 
learned), but the mixing is the important point, as great care shonid be used in the manipulation and select- 
ing of oils, dryers, pigments and minerals that enter into its composition. Now, all this is made easy by 
using the H. W. JOHNS ASBESTOS Paint, which is ready mixed for the brush. Made of pure oil, and has 
a body equal to two coats of white lead. Send ‘or particulars, color sheet and reduced price list to 


Py: hey : ee Be DD 
170 and 172 NORTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


DEALER IN ALL KINDS OF ASBESTOS MATERIALS. 


GILPIN’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS 


RE prepared, with great care, from medical plants; are coated with sugar, that they may be taken by the 
smaliest child and upon the most delicate stomach; are intended especially to act _— the Liver, 
thereby relieving all such diseases as COSTIVENESS. HEADACHE, PARALYSIS, DYSPEPSIA, COLDS, 
JAUNDICF, and all diseases of a bilious origin. No better evidence can be offered in favor of these Pills 
than the very fact that where their ingredients are known to family physicians, they are using them in their 
private practice. We append the following from one of our most prominent physicians : 

OAKLAND, June 28, 1859.— Dr. Gilpin: After carefully examining the formula of your Sugar-Coated 
Pills, I fee) it but justice to say that the combination is certainly perfect, and comprises the only remedies I 
ever believed were the proper ones to be used in diseases ofa bilious origin. I shali take pleasure in recom- 
mending them, not only to my patients bat the entire medical profession. Yours truly, J.M. WISTAR, M.D. 

From one of the leading retail druggists of West Virginia: 

WESTON, W. VA, June 18, 1869.— Messrs. Canby, Gi/pin & Co.—Gents: Please send by express twelve 
dozen Gilpin’s Vegetable Liver Pills. I have the most flattering accounts from all who have used them, and 
believe the day is not far distant when they will supersede all others. Yours, F. M. CHALFANT. 

We could fill several pages with certificates, etc., from prominent men throughout the country, but 
prefer to let the Pills in the future, as they have in the past, rest entirely on their own merit, knowing that 
wherever they are known their use will pass down from generation to generation. 

GILPIN’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS are sold by all respectable druggists and country store- 
keepers throughout the United States and Canadas. 


Principal Depot, CANBY, GILPIN & CO., Baltimore. 
Windsor Herd 
JERSEYS. 


WATTS & SETH. 
28 ST. PAUL STREET, 


ARAWANA BUTTERCUP, 6052. __ __ BALTIMORE, MD. 


"woe" LONDON PURPLE "xs." 


Poison. 
TRADE MARK. 





























No. 5 NORTH SCHROEDER 


Saw Mills, Flour Mill 


ing Hechiaetz, 
and Mill Supplies generally. 
CHINES. MPLETE 
Redaced Price List. 


SEonrecn PAGE s&s CoO. 





















































STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


MANUFASTORERS PATENT PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES. 


The Boilers the Safest and most Kconomical of Fuel made, 
Sy ey oy Steam gee and Boilers, Patent Portable Circular Saw Mills, Sash, Muley and Gang 
lachinery, Grist Mills, S 

GINES A SPECIALTY. Lath, Shingle and Barrel Machine 


hafting, Pulleys, &c, &c. AGRICULTURAL EN. 
, Leffel Turbine Water W heels, Wood Work- 


all kinds; Tanite Emery Wheels and Grinders, Circular Saws, Saw Gummers, and Tools 
Agents for NICOLS, SHEPHARD @4CO’S VIBRATOR THRESH'NG Ma.- 
HRESHING OUTFITS FURNISHED. Send for Descriptive Catalogue and 











MY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
FREE T 


Plants and Flowers. 


FOR 1882 OF NEW AND RARE PLANTS, 
OALL. ADDRES 


ROBT. J. HALLIDAY, 


E' 


‘Baltimore, Md. 








PLANTS 


Acalypha, sorts, 
Eranthemums, 4 varieties. 
4 Palms, 2 varieties. 

4 Cissus. 

4Rhyn um Jasminoides. 
4 Meyenia 2 varieties. 

4 Azalea Indica, 4 varieties. 
4 Camellias, 4 varieties. 

4 Plumbago, 2 varieties. 

6 Begonias, Rex, 6 varieties. 
6 Marantas, 6 varieties. 

6 Jasminum, 4 varieties. 


or, 4 
4 


Successor to) 





BY MAII..* 


We will send by mail, post-paid, to any address in the United States, on receipt of one dollar ($1.00), ten 
Roses of the best varieties. 


or, 6 Selagineila, 6 varieties. 
6 Stevia Serrata Variegata. 
10 Salvias, 4 varieties. 
10 Ageratum. 
10 Chrysanthemums, 10 varieties. 
12 Smilax. 
12 Coleus, 12 varieties. 
12 Feverfern, 2 varieties. 
i2 Fuch ias, 12 varieties. 
12 Geranjums, 12 varieties standard. 
12 Heliotrope, 4 varieties. 
12 Verbenas, 12 varieties. 





We will send six of the above collection for $5, thirteen for $10, or the whole twenty-five collections for $20. 
Goering the largest place of the kind in the United States, we are in a position 
sonable terms. Descriptive Catalogue mailed free on application. 


ida dpe dees US Kae 
Fifty-third Street and Darby Road, Philadelphia. 


jon to offer the most rea- 


[JOHN DICK. 











HIRTY-SIX Varieties of Cabbage; 26 of Corn, 

28 of Cucumber, 41 of Melon, 33 of Peas, 28 of 
Beans, 17 of Squash, 23 of Beet and 40 of Tomato, 
with other varieties in proportion; a large portion 
of which were grown on my five seed Farms, will be 
found in my “‘Vegetable and Flower Seed Catalogue 
for 1882,” sent free to all who appiy. Customers ef 
last season need not write for it. All Seed sold from 
my establishment warranted to be both fresh and 


will refill the order gratis The original introducer 
of Early Ohio and Burbank Potatoes, Marblehead 
Farly Corn, the Hubbard Squash, Marblehead Cab- 
bage, Phinney’s Melon, and a score of other new 
Vegetables invite the patronage of the public. 
New Vegetables a specialty. 


James J. H. Gregory, Marblehead, Mass. 


true to name,so far, that should it prove otherwise, I | 


|Ahead of All Competition. 
1882. 
Ye PHIADELPHEY 





TWELVE SIZES FOR HAND USE, 
Weighing from 21 to 5] Ibs. 
THREE SIZES FOR HORSE POWER. 
i very large increase in our sales last 
rove that these machines fully sustain the 


wae year 
| awards **as the best’ made to them at the great 

Centennial “ hundred-day trial” in Philadelphia in 

1875, and their complete victory at the Psris Expo- 
| sition in 1878. We offer for 1882 machines from en- 
| tirely new patterns, and greatly anareren in every 
| respect. Examine our new LAWN SWEEPERS 
hand or horse size. 


CRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 


Patentees and Manufacturers, 
631 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
87 Send for Descriptive Catalogue with prices 








1100 pages. History of all Political Parties, 
by Senator Coorzn. It gives everything 
pertaining to politics, and unites history, 
instruction and ready reference. Sold only 
by subscription; but subscriptions seut 
direct will be forwarded by mail or ©. O. D. 
at Publishing Co's expense. Agents now 
wanted. Must apply early, for territory is 
Hon. THOS. V. being rapidly assigned. Bock out about 
COOPER. March 20th. Prospectus now ready. 


Address FIRESIDE PUBLISHING CO. 
20 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 


“AMERICAN 
POLITICS, 











F nearest dea'er has not got it, write to HEMINGWAY’S LONDON PURPLE CO. (Limited,) | 
P. 0. Box 990, No, 90 Water Street, New York, who will send prices and testimonials. , 


We have advantages 
MARKET GARDENERS AND FLORISTS, gives us suc 
the best kinds for Fruit, Flower or Yeestabie cro 
oughly test the quality of all Seeds and Plants. Our 
America, covering upwards of four acres, solid in glass, 


35 Cortlaidt Street, New York. 


ae aE, 





as Seedsmen of which we wish to teilthe public. Thirty 
knowledge as 
(whether for Private or Commercial G 
reenhouses and Frames in Jersey City, are the largest 
employing an average of seventy men throughout the year. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


Outfit Free. 
Vickery, Augusta, Me. 


$777 A YEAR and yy mms og 


RACTICAL 
Fees totcdan not only what exe 
a ays 


Plants 








BOM «2s 
ay Vab. ) 


ts 


$66 


” Te 
fis: ae 














a week in your own town. Terms and $5 
outfit free “Address 
H. HALLETT & CO., Portland, Maine. 
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S ‘ia &, De. 


ricltural and Mill Machinery 


t—, 


Best, Cheapest, 


, 


and most 
Economical En- 
gine in the 
Market, 





SS = 


Buffalo Pit 3 Thresh r and Cleaner, 


The old standard, and still ahead of ail competitors. 


KIRBY AND WHEELER MOWERS AND REAPERS, 
OSBORNE SELF-BINDING HARVESTER. 


A Full Line or Harvesting Machines, adapted to the 
wants and taste of Farmers any and everywhere. 


—— 
—— 


Buckeye Grain and Fertilizer vrilil, Circular Saw Allis, 
Star, Victor anc ilion Horse Rakes, Portable Grist Mills, 
Millstones, Smut Machines, Bolting Cloths, Buckeye Foree Pump, 
Mill Picks, Leather and Gum Belting, Cucumber-Wood Pumps, 
The Watt and Ball Plows, &., &. 
és Pas ea Descriptive Circulars on application, and correspondence solicited from all wanting anycbing 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 


ro. SS Light St:, Baltimore, Md. 














OXEN, with yoke and nearly new cart. 
APPLY AT 
S. Mt. Shoemaker’s Place, 
Near Stevenson’s Station, N. C. BR, W., 
BALTIMOBE CO., MD. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


Y the 100 or 100,000. Have a large and pure stock 
of all the leading standard v. and many of 

the newer sorts. Sharpless, Miner’s Great 
Mt. Vernon, Cumb. eam a 7bc. ar C.; $5 per M. 
Crescent Seedling, Monarch, Kentucky. Duncan, Wil- 
son, Chas. Downing, 40c. per C.; $2.25 perM Also, 


RASPBERRY PLA\TS. 
Gregg, $18 per M.; Cuthbert, $11; Brandywine, #9. 
R. S. COLE, 








Cedar Hill Fruit Farm, 
Harman’s, A. A. Co., Md. 


REGISTERED JERSEYS. 


Chatsworth Farm, 


Reisterstown, Balto. Ce., Md. 














FOR sS.ALE. 


EGISTERED CALVES, tracing to such bulls as 

Lord Rex 1418, De Lancy 2234, and Watts 2618, 
the two first combining the blood of Albert, Splendid, 
McClellan and Pansy 8. Tne excellence of LORD 
REX, now at the head of my herd, is everywhere 
conceded. My herd took at the Baltimore County 
Fair of 1881 the Special Jersey Herd Prise of $100, 
and five other First Prizes, the judges being John V. 
N, Willis, Esq., of New Jersey, and Colin Campbell, 
Esq., of Pennsylvania, and the conditions of compe- 
tition unusually exacting. : 
ANDREW BANKS. 











{1811, 


Eubihed =A Ee. WARNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


SILVER WARE ano RICH JEWELRY 


English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers, 


Importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &c. 


Wedding Fresents, 


Premiams for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses, Shell Jewelry, &c. 
All of which is offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


No. 135 WEST BALTIMORE STREET, near Calvert, Baltimore. 











S. Hammtron Caueay. Noan W. Cavery. 


NOAH WALKER & CO. 


DLOTHING aud FURNISHING GOODS 


165 and 167 W. Baltimore St., 
Between Calvert and Light Sts., SOUTH SIDE, 
Washington Building, Baltimore, Md 











( prose DEPARTMENT.—Gentiemen’s Clothing and Shirts, of any material and style, made to order 

with prompt and careful attention, and strict reference to the established reputation of the house for 
TASTEFUL AND SUBSTANTIAL CLOTHING. Prices guaranteed to be lower than merchant tailoring 
establishments generally. Their stock of BOYS’ CLOTHING, from three years old up, is unsurpassed. 
Samples of material, with directions by which any one can measure, and prices, sent by mail when desired. 





GEO. F. SLOAN & BROTHER. 


LUMBER, 


DOORS, SASH, BRICKS, &C. 
IN LOTS TO SUIT. 


132 LIGHT STREET WHARF, 
BALTIMORE. 














Js ersey Red Pigs. 


m est Herd South. which teck 
Five Premiums and Special Mention 
at Virginia State » 1881. 
po hog is free from disease, a natural grazer, 

prolific and wy to mature. C. ue free. 
Also, COLLIE PUPS in April, from Teepested 
stra’ 


T. LOVELOCK, Gordonsville, Va. 
POLAND CHINA PICS. 


A-cheice lot just farrowed for which Iam now 
booking orders. Prices reasonable 


J. B. CRAY, 


Fredericksburg, -Va. 














G. W. LEHMANN, Ph. D. 
Chemist and Metallurgist 


Balte. Copper Works. 
LEHMANN & MAGER, 
HEMISTS AND ASSAYERS, 
57 S. GAY ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


NALYSES of all descriptions—Manures, Soils, 


W. MAGER, 


Fo: merly Chemist of N. C. 
Fertilizer Uontrol Station 


Chemical Fe: tilizers, Ores of Gold and Silver (by : 


fire process), Copper, Lead, Manganese, etc. Clays, 
Coal. Limestone and vther minerals Water for steam, 
manufactvring ana household use. Mineral waters 
and various products »f art. Terms moderate, 


Card Collectors! 


lst.—Buy seven bars DOBBINS’S 
ELECTRIC SOAP of your Grocer. 


2d.—Ask him to give you a bill 
of it. 

3d.—Mail us his bill and your full 
addiess. 


4h.—We will mail you FREE 
seven, beautiful cards, in six colors 
and gold, representing Shakspeare’s 
‘Seven Ages of Man.” 
20: 


LL. CRAGIN € Co. 


116 8. Fourth St.,. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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JOSHUA THOMAS, | FOR SA==. — |TDHRMERSG STOCK OWNER 


% ATTENTION 
+ 
or 
FARMERS, 
STOCK OWNERS 
DAIRYMFN 
AND 


POULTRY 
‘ KEEPERS 








is cailed to the 
. SPECIALTIES 
made by 


The Retiker Manufacturing Co. 


like man wders now on the market, w acton y 
asa stun nt, these powders, an entirely vegetable 
com the qualities of a 


? 9 
and ‘optng the natural powers ofueiena sei eees 
a mild pees, keep the system ina healthy condi- 
tion, enabling the animal to do more work and to re- 
sist the approach of disease. To dairymen these . 
ders are invaluable, largely increasing the i of 
milk, enriching the cream and adding greatly to its 
butter-yielding properties. When used ond farms 
it has everywhere given most complete satisiaction. 

The Indian Ointment.—For the cure 
of cuts, sores, and all skin diseases on man or beast. 
The healing properties of this ointment when applied 
to sores of the longest standing are perfectly marvel- 
ous, allaying the inflammation at once and working a 
cure after a few enya 

3. The Retiker Chicken Food.—For pre- 
vention and cure of all diseases incident to poultry 

ards. P.ultry keepers find, after brief trial, a ver 
a i c the production of and marke 





improvement in the weight and appearance of fowls. 
ry promoter of owt in young fowls it has no 
equal, keeping them in health and free from vermin. 

4. The ~ epherd’s Lotion,--A chemical 
preparation prevention and cure of scab, rot, &., 
in dheep and swine. This preparation needs only a 
trial to prove its worth. 

One-pound box samples of the Condition Powders or 
Chicken Food, or a sample box of the ears, will 
be forwarded to any address, post paid, on receipt of 

25 cts. in oungee currency. Address for 
or circulars e Retiker Manufacturing 


Co., 1704 Wylie Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

2 ° | 
To Dealers # Consumers of Paints 
Pet. Fepertento Dee Delle nana anger tan 


Paint mixed Tn the usual way, that it will retain its 
Brightne:s ef Color, and will not crack or peel off. 

















EvTAW Paint Co. 


Manufacturers of 


WHITE LEADS 
PUTT, 








A") PINTS 
so) In Oil, 


by 
ay/ covors, 
SALTPETRE, 
] 


Ny 
S/ CHEMICALS, & 
PY eto 


/ 





It can be applied by any person, and the expense of 
employing a painter is saved, whilst the cost of the 
Paint will be one-third less than when mixed in the 
ordinary way. 

We are prepared to ibe any information that ma 
be desired on application by mail or in yet a 
solicit a trial from you to be convinced of the ve 
statements. Address :— 


ButawrFraintCo. 


100 W. Lombard Street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


























“Fgh Grads” Anmoniatd ioe im 


“Bos Ammoniated Super-Phosphate, 
“GRAIN GENERATOR.” 


DISSOLVED S&S. CC. PHOSPHATE, 


{2 to 15 Per Cent. Available Phosphoric Acid. 


DISSOLVED ANIMAL BONE. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 


We have in stock a full line of the above goods, 









WM. DAVISON & (10,8 W. LOMBARD STREET, 








—_— 
—<—<$$—— 





SLIN GLUFE & CO. 
} BALTIMORE. {rox 


Manufacturers and Manipulators of 


OFFICE, 


157 W. Fayette St. 


PHOSPHATES. 


WORKS, 


Leadenhall §t, 








We are now offering to the trade the following WELL-KNOWN BRANDS OF GOOD*, which we 
guarantee fully up to the standard: 


SLINGLUFF'S DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 


Containing 8 per cent. of Ammonia. 


SLINGLUFF'S DISSOLVED SOUTH AMERICAN BONE ASH, 


Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 


SLINGLUFF’S DISSOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE, 
Containing 28 to 82 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 
To meet the demand for a High-Grade Fertilizer, we are offering 


SLINGLUFF’S NATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 


Prepared entirely from Animal Bone, highly ammoniated. Also, 








BALTIMORE. 
TRUTH ATTESTED, 


Some Important Statements of Well- 
Known People Whelly Verified. 


In order that the public may fullyrealize the gen- 
uineness of the statements, as well as the power and 
value of the article of which trey speak, we publish 
herewith the fac simile signatures of parties whose 
sincerity is beyond question. The truth of these 
testimonials is absolute, nor can the facts they an- 

gnored, 
ATLANTA, +s 


nounce be i 
. March 8, 1881. 

HT. H. Warner @ Co., Rochester Yue 

Gsntiemen—For twenty years 1 have suffered 
more or less from my bladder and kidneys. M 
business for many years has required me to travel a 
over the southern states. Whilst going to Texas last 
fall, 1 saw in a paper an advertisement of Warner’s 
Safe Kidney and Liver Cure. I bought a bottle, and 
in less oe a week the improvement in my health 
was palpable, Since then, my general health has | = 
im wonderfully, and I now enjoy a degree of ? 
health and strength, in every particular, D4 as | | f= 
had not h it possible to enjoy again in this world | Bi 
—of which I am satisfied, under God’s blessing, has | E2ee 
been due to your remedy. - 


A C ase 


Orrick oF Oancwanr, eye en Co, t 
nth Ga. e 
Hf. 4. Warner @ er anes : 
Gaxttemen—For Eighteen Months I suffered in- 
tensely with a diséasé OT the kidneys and a torpid | # 
liver, and after trying every remedy that I could 
hear of, besides being under the treatment of some | § 
of our ablest physiciaus, I had about given my case } § 
wp as hopelessly incurable, when I was prevailed 
upon by my wife to your Safe Kidney and Liv>r 
Cure. I confess I had but little faith it its merits or | 3 
efficacy; but to my great satisfaction, after I had | # 
commenced on the i bottle, [ tinued the use 
of the medicine until I became completely cured, 


CF tea (Books. 


Judge Court of Ordinary. 

Thousands of equally strong endorsements— many 
of them in cases where ye was abandoned—have 
been voluntarily given, showing the remarkable 
power of Warner’s Safe Kidney and Liver Cure, in 
_ all diseases of the kidneys, liver and uri organs, 
If any one who reads th. "has apy physical trouble, 
remem ber the great danger of delay. 


A. G. MOTT, 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT 


.And Seed Warehouse, 


40 Ensor &t., Near Belair Market, Baltimore 


OLE AGENT for the great BELLE CITY FEED 
CUTTER, “ Boss of the World” for Fodder, Hay | 

and Straw. Cuts 4lengths,from % to2inches. Wi a) 

cut one ton in 30 minutes. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. | 





—- — 
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‘THOS. A " SYMINGTON. | 








WM. STUART SYMINGTON. 
WORKS, 


"derma 6 SYMINGTON BROS, & 00, ez 


Manufecturers of the 


ORIOLE FERTILIZERS, 


VizZ2.: 


Oriole Oakey Wood Fertilizer | Oriole Acid Phosphate. 


iy a ne Oriole Dissolved Bones. 
Geaale Piney W cod Fertiliser loriole Amm. Superphosphate 


OG-Each brand is made under a different and distinct formula, and each contains what is most needed 
by the pesticalar soil for which it is intended. We guarantee our goods exactly as represented. 


SYMINGTON BROS, & 00., Manufgptartng Chemists 
Ve 
3° £. 





The Rasin Fertilizer Company, 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


“SEA-WALL GUANO WORKS.” 





The most extensive and permanent WORKS in the United States, and the whole under the direct 
supervision of Mr. R. W. L. Rastn, the General Manager of the Company, whose thorough knowledge and 
experience is a guarantee of the quality of their FERTILIZERS. 


Large Stocks on hand and ready for delivery. Your orders Solicited. 


The Rasin Fertilizer Ccmpany, 
20 & 22 South Street, Baltimore. 

















SLINGLUFF’S No. 1 AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 
This we can confidently recommend as one of the best fertilizers sold in the market at the price. 
ue goons 
LOWEST: PRICES 

IPOWELI’S PREPARED POWELLS PREPARED CHEMICALS| 
Fr $12 Erireaeenny 
PREPARED CHEMICALS 
This ,when mixed at home, makes One Ton 
of SUPERIOR PHOSPHATE, equal in 
plant-life and as certain of successful crop- 
production =) CTIA, high priced Phosphates. 


N O-= No trouble to mix- 
NOexpense. Full directions. 


Powe.’s Cuemicats have been thoroughly 
tried, give universal satisfaction, and we offer 
leading farmers in every State as reference, 

Send for Pamphlet. Beware of imitations, 


Brown Chemical Co 
SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
Manufacturers of Batimorg, "Mp. 


Powell’s Tip Top Bone Fertil- 
izer. Priceonly $35 a Ton, net cash. 


Bone Meal. Dissolved Bone. 
Potash. Ammonia. 
And all high-grade Fertilizing Materials. 


COTTON hy GRAIN 
TOBACCO sea VEGETABLES 


AGENTS!) 


AMONG 





ss 


“AT SUAVALL ANNE AREIEL 0 




















AGENTS! 


AGENTS t 
THREE new YEARS just 


‘OUR WILD INDIAWS | 


ered to you. Introd 
GEN. Curis Mane” This : ‘seer 
Fc ing work outsells all others 10 to 1, Tr is the ee ~« 
ling od ever published. Agents average 1 20 
a thousand in ry = First class RGENTS WANTED. 
Celest ~ Territory and Extra Te: eure, Sor circula: 
to A. D. WORTHINGTON £0 . 























&. J. Bapen. ESTABLISHED 1837. R. J. Hox1ixeswortn. 
SULPHATE Pues 
AMMONIA. R. J. BAKER & CO. a 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Pure Ground Bone, Ghemicals, Acids, &c., 


For Manufacturing Super-Phosphates. 
AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE FOR ALL CROPS. 
PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONE. 
PURE FINE GROUND RAW BONE. 
STAG SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME FOR TOBACCO. 
FACTORY AT LOCUST POINT. 


Office, 36 & 38 8S. Charles St., Baltimore, ma 


ENTERED AT FOSTOFFICE, BALTIMORE, AS SECOND-OLASS MATTER, 


























ucton by oy 
I Nustrated, First coass .. 4 





